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A CITY WATER SUPPLY 
FOR YOUR COUNTRY HOME 

@ If you.live in the country there is a way for you to 





supply, without a penny for water tax. 
@, It is accomplished by the Kewanee System. 
@ With the Kewanee System you get even more than 


player 


city service, because, in addition to every benefit the latter 
affords, you may have 

Soft water in your bathroom and laundry. 

@, The old-fashioned gravity system meant pumping water 
up in order to get it down again. 

@ Now, to give the necessary pressure for fire protection 
and service, the elevated tank must be located on top of 
a tall tower. This is expensive, unsightly and unsafe. 
@, The water freezes in winter, becomes warm and stag- \ < 
nant in summer, and repairs are a big item of expense. \ 
@ The attic tank doesn’t give sufficient pressure for fire 
protection. Its weight is apt to crack the plastering, and 
when it leaks (as it is pretty sure to do) your house is 
flooded. Just one such expensive accident may cost you 
many times the price of a Kewanee Outft. 


Which cannot flood the house because the tank is rest- 
ing on solid ground, where it can do no damage. 
@ The installation of a Kewanee Pneumatic Tank and \ \ 


Outfit in the cellar (or in the ground) means : as 
Plenty of pure, fresh water, 


PIANO (¢ 
Cool water in the summer, 
No freezing water in winter, Dex 
Absolute protection from fire, NEW 
Decrease in insurance rates, . 
A plant that will last a life time, INI 
No expensive repairs, Lm 
It solves the country water problem completely. : \ 
@, The Kewanee System will take care of all your 
needs, for home, garden, lawn, stables, poultry houses, etc. 
@ Our Kewanee Outfits are complete. 
@, Notan engine only:—which in itself cannot give you 
a water supply,—nor a tank only, which is useless unless 
you have some form of pumping power— 
@_ But, we furnish the whole thing,—a complete system of 
water supply. 
@_ Our Engineering Department is prepared to solve your 
water problem,—no matter how difhcult that problem 
may now appear. ; 
@. Kewanee Outfits are made in sizes, suited to the small- 





est cottage or largest building,—or group of buildings. 
@, We guarantee every Kewanee Outfit to give perfect 
service. 


, Send for catalogue No. 6, giving names of users in your state, free 
if you mention this paper. 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO., Drawer F, Kankakee, Ill. 
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By VIRGINIA ROBII 
OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICI 


$1 60 Net 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR BY THE PUB 





HERBERT S. STONE, Republic Buildings 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to five general 


. stions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
sugary subscribers to THE House Beavtirvut, But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed plans for an 
entire floor or for the house as a whole. Replies will be 
sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. ; d 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible 
and written on one side of the paper only, The full name 
of sender should be written on plans and letters. 











RED,WALL PAPER 


I live in an old house. It is not to my taste, but 
it cannot be changed this winter, so I want to make 
it as attractive as I can as it is. The woodwork is 
white throughout. We enter a long narrow hall. 
At the right is the sitting-room, just back of that 
is the library or back parlor; they have folding doors 
between. The front room is papered in plain green, 
nearer sage than anything else. It has a border of 
roses in pink and green. The other room: is in red, 
which is impossible. In front there are two old 
windows — deep casements about sixteen inches; 
in the back room there is one window and a door 
opeaing into the dining-room. I don’t want my 
curtains to be expensive. 

The dining-room is quite small. It is in dark red 
with white woodwork. On the side next to the 
kitchen it has two cupboards, a small sliding door, 
and an entrance door. 

I am interested in the book on furniture that you 
are sending out and will renew my subscription soon. 

R. E. G. 


Rooms such as you describe are indeed discour- 
aging. Red wall ee can do more to spoil a house 
than any other one thing. It is a common and mis- 
taken idea that red paper will make a room bright 
and cheerful. Unless the room has an unusual 
amount of light it will make it very gloomy. 

If you wish to use but one hanging we would sug- 
gest a green madras with a red figure in it. Iftwo 
curtains are preferred, a cream colored net is ad- 
vised with over-curtains in the front room of green, 
and in the rear room of red. Casements require 
only asingle hanging. If you can make a change in 
the dining-room, we would suggest that you choose 
yellow, which will be attractive with white paint, 
and which will brighten and ‘“‘clean”’ things up im- 
mensely. Either a two-toned stripe or a figured 
paper would be interesting. With such walls we 
would suggest simple muslin curtains at the case 
ments, and cotton rugs of green and yellow. 


GENERAL COLORING 


I inclose a sketch of our home which we intend 
to have papered soon. As the house is new, the 
walls have white finish. I will state here that the 
woodwork!and floors of the first floor are of oak, and 
those of the second of cypress, both in the natural 


finish. What color paper would you advise for the 
various rooms? Please state whether figured or 
plain. What do you think of having living-room, 


hall, and library all of one color? I like a variety. 
Do you think the rooms are too small to allow for it? 
I am partial to green, as it is such a good background 
for pictures. I would like burlap to plate rail in din- 
ing-room. Where should we have the molding? At 
present it is eighteen inches from the ceiling through- 
out the house. 

I have drapery over all the windows in living- 
room, library and dining-room. Those of the library 
are old rose, living-room red and tan, red predom- 
inating, dining-room tan and red, tan soudeealaah 
ing. 

I want new rugs for library and dining-room, also 
new curtains for these same rooms, stairway win- 
dows and sleeping-rooms. What kind of curtains 
and color of rugs would you advise? Living-room 
rug is red Wilton, hall rug green, red and tan, and 
stair carpet red. A. G. 8. 


Your plan shows a well-arranged house and 
one that lends itself to decoration. As you like 
variety and do not care for several rooms in one 
color, it would be best to_use different colors on_the 




















TIFFANY & CoO. 


DIAMOND AND GEM 
SrricTLy RETAILERS 


MERCHANTS 
No AGENTS 


Gold Brooches 


Photographs Upon Request 
$ 9.00 


All 14-Karat Gold 


Oval Amethyst in gold scroll border - - - 


Five-point Coronet, with 5 baroque pearls, 4 oval 
pearls, leaves and bands set with half-pearls, - $16.00 


Sweet Pea, pink and green enamel, with solitaire 


diamond, - - - - - - - - $22.00 
Spray of Bleeding-hearts, pink-and-green enamel, 
set with 4 diamonds, - - - - - - $26.00 
Iris, enameled leaves, large baroque pearl with 3 
diamonds, - - - - - - - - $40.00 
Fancy Gold Scroll, green enamel, with oblong 
peridot, 3 diamonds and 1 pearl - - - - $48.00 


Gold Barettes for the Hair 


All 14-Karat Gold Photographs Upon Request 


Roman gold, 24 in. long, open-work design, - $11.00 
Oval Pearl Loop, 14 in. long, containing 49 half- 


pearls, - - - - - - - - $16.50 
Elliptical-shaped, gold wire, 2} in. long, with 16 
baroque pearls, - - - - - - - $24.00 


Oval, 14 in. long, border and net-work effect set 
with 51 whole pearls, - - : - - - $33.00 


Designs of Richer Brooches or Barettes Upon Request 


Jewelry on Approval 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from any National Bank 
or responsible business house, Tiffany & Co. will send on ap- 
proval selections from their stock to any part of the United States 


_ Fifth Avenue New York 


37th Street 


Formerly at Union Square 














Comparison of 
Prices 
Tiffany & Co. al- 
ways welcome a 
comparison of 
prices and an ex- 
amination of their 
merchandise. This 
applies to their en- 
tire stock of rich, 
as well as inexpen- 
sive, jewelry, silver- 
ware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, fine 
pottery, glassware 
and other artistic 
objects, on all of 
which their prices 
are as reasonable as 
is consistent with 
the standard of 
quality maintained 

by the house 


Tiffany Blue 
Book 


The 1906 edition of 
the Tiffany Blue 
Book is the first to 
be issued from the 
firm’s new Fifth 
Ave. marble build- 
ing, and it concisely 
describes the large- 
ly increased stock. 
é s heretofore, there 
are no illustrations 
of Tiffany & Co.'s 
wares, a convenient 
alphabetical  side- 
index giving quick 
access to the di- 
versified stock of 
this great estab- 
lishment.— Theatre 
M agazine 


To all persons at a 
distance from trade 
centers this Blue 
300k is a great con- 
venience, as it con- 
veys suggestions 
and gives prices of 
articles suitabie for 
gifts. It is often as 
difficult to think of 
an appropriate gift 

to find money 
to pay for it. The 
Tiffany Blue Book 
obviates the first 
difficulty. —A. & N. 


Register 


A copy of the Book 
will be sent upon 


request. Address 
Tiffany & Co. 
New York 





lower floor. Green, as you say, makes an excellent 
background for pictures. It would be well to use 
this color in the living-room. Inasmuch, as the 
rugs contain red it would be a good scheme to repeat 
this color in the furnishings. We note that the 
curtains have red and tan; red, tan and green are a 

leasing combination where red is wellliked. In the 
nall, where the floor coverings are largely red and 
tan, the latter color better be chosen for the wall — 
either a plain fiber paper or a two-toned paper —the 
latter if the living-room has a plain wall. In order 
to make the connection very close between the hall 
and living-room, the curtains of the former better 
be of figured madras in green, tan and red. 

As you wish to discard the old rose curtains of the 
library, that color need not be taken into consider- 
ation in choosing a scheme. A golden brown would 
be attractive in the library and open off well from 
the hall. With golden brown walls, a soft yellow 
would be harmonious with the walls, and with the 
tan of the hall and the green of the living-room. 


The dining-room would be attractive in yellow 
with green and brown figured curtains. Another 
color which could be used in the dining-room is blue. 
Possibly you would prefer blue to yellow. If blue 
1s used, curtains should be of green and blue madras, 
and the rug should contain blue. With yellow 
walls the same rug could be used. Yellow and blue 
could be combined if you wished. The paper here 
better bein _ large figure in order to be as decorative 
as possible, If you wish to use burlap, it would be 
well to choose blue and carry it to a plate rail. 
Above the rail use a figured paper in yellow and blue. 

With walls the height given in your letter the 
molding better be placed at the cornice line. In 
the living-room, on the basis of the colors given, use 
a light tan ceiling; in the hall, tan also; in the library 
pale yellow, and in the dining-room yellow also. 

The suggestions given for the curtains are not 
urbitrary. Harmonious hangings of almost any 
kind could be used. If you need portiéres select a 
plain material matching the walls, 











DECORATORS | ¢ 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 














IDA J. BURGESS 


43 Washington Square 
NEW YORK 
Selections made in all Interior Furnishings. 
Special Designs and Estimates Furnished. 
Mural Paintings. Leaded and Stained Glass. 














THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


909 STEINWAY HALL ° > CHICAGO, ILL. 


A DECORATOR of many years’ experience can be 

consulted on all matters of decora- 
tion and furnishing. 1 otter suggestions and color schemes 
for walls, arog, floor coverings, and furniture. Sub- 
mit  F es of materials, and sketch in color, for each 
room. If about to decorate ycur home or a single room, 
it will be to your advantage to write me for full particulars. 


CHARLES EMMETT FRENCH 
Estimates furnished. 26 Parx Ave., Rocnester, N.Y. 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 




















Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 








Old Staffordshire, American Views, Rare Blue Plates, Etc. 
Dr. Syntax, Wilkie and Biblical also. 
For sale by FRANK C. TURNER, NORWICH, CT. 
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A SMALL APARTMENT 
Iinclose plan of apartment into which we expect 


to moveas soon as completed. Papering has been 
left to my selection and I would be greatly obliged 
for suggestions as to color scheme for parlor, hall and 
dining-room, which open into one another. Would 
it not give more size to carry one color in decoration 
through all three? The dining-room and hall 
have oak woodwork, rest of apartment, painted 
white. The dining-room is paneled to height ot 
five feet, and is to have burlap between panels 
The owner suggests tapestry above. Do you 
think that preferable to plain paper the same 
shade of burlap? The hall is a little dark, rest of 
apartment has plenty of light The furniture of 
dining-room is oak, that of hall and parlor, mahog 
any. Turkish rugs on all three floors would com 
bine with any paper. Kindly tell me what style 
curtains and hangings would be best Would I not 
have to have the same style curtains in parlor and 
the two bedrooms"across the front of the house? 
x ~~ 

It would undoubtedly add space to your apart 
ment and help the decorative scheme if both hall 
and parlor were papered alike In asmuch as the 
hall is rather dark, we would suggest a medium 
shade of vellow in a two-toned paper, with a paler 
ceiling. 

The dining-room we would treat in another way 
— either a medium shade of green or a two-toned 
Gobelin blue, used above the burlap as yo 
planned. 
above a burlap of either blue or green — the 
to be determined by the predor minating color in the 

aper.. Curtains across the front of the house 
etter be uniform. Colonial net is good foundation, 
with over-curtains in harmony with the walls 


matte! 


RUGS AND CURTAINS 


I desire details for the living, room as to color 
for the woodwork, the treatment of the walls and 
ceiling curtains for the windows, also, what shall 
be done with the arch leading into the hall and the 
sliding doors leading into the dining-room. Any 
suggestions you may have to offer on the 
of furniture will be appreciated. The rug that 
must go in this living-room is a figured Wilton and 
the predominating color is red. A general state 
ment is desired of the manner in which the hall, 
parlor, and dining-room should be finished and fur- 
nished to harmonize with your treatment of the 
living-room. R. H. ¢ 


subject 


Inasmuch as you must re‘ain the red rug in the 
living-room it would be best to make that color the 
predominating one in the room \ red paper of a 
soft shade better be selected for the walls, either a 
plain tone in a “fabric” paper, or a two-toned stripe 
or figure. In order to prevent the room from be 
coming too red, it would be well to repeat the color 
which has second prominence in the rug. If this 
is green, use figured red and green in curtains and 
upholstery. If buff is the c for, select that. Ma 
dras is a good curtain material, and silk and wool 
tapestry for chair covers. 


Opening out of this room, the dining-room better 
have green walis, and the hall a deep buff or yellow 
It is somewhat difficult to advise you about wood 
work without knowing more of the conditions. If 


you have no furnituye for these rooms, it would t 
est to plan a definite scheme of furniture and wood 
work. It is hard to make them harmonize where 
furniture is bought haphazard. Unless you wish 
to carry out a colonial scheme and use white paint 
and mahogany furniture, you would find stained 
woodwork and stained furniture desirable. A 
medium shade of brown makes an excellent finish 
for both furniture and woodwork. The foundation 
for such furniture is usually oak, and the designs 
are in modified mission style 
Curtains in the dining-room and ha 
lain green of some material such as 


ll had better 
raw silk 


Ceilings should be in alighter tone than the walls 


of the hall; if yellow, the ceilings in the three rooms 


l have | 
A tapestry paper would look very well | 
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AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 
COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s, 


copper, and china, as well as. 
fome fine pieces of rare old 
furniture. Catalogues and. 
price -li/is will be /ent upon 


reque/t. 


MRS. ADA M.ROBERTS 
2521 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


EAST INDIA HOUSE 


W. H. DAVIS & CO. 


Imported Fabrics for Furniture Coverings in 
Brocades, Wool Tapestries, and Cottons 


373 Boylston Street BOSTON. MASS. 


























ussian Art Store 


2132 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Artistic, Useful, Newest mportations, 


argest selection in’ Russian Hammered 
rasses, Copper, Silver and Plate, Rare 
-ollection of Antiquities, Curios, Lace and 
rawn Work. 

ply Art Shops, Dealersand Collectors 


M. R. Polakolf aG.t ee 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 


My new FREE BOOK, beautifully 
illustrated in colors, tells 
how anyone can easily and 
inexpensively construct 
this handsome Arnm- 
: = Rocker and many other 
pieces of substantial furniture. 


HOME: CRAFT" 
FURNITURE 


me) saves three-fourths the dealer’s 

























: ice. You can construct it with the simplest 
tools, as I send you the pieces of selected 
| qual awed oak, smoothly dressed, accu- 
| rately cut, ready to fit, with complete in- 
structions for assembling, together with all 
lof tl aterials for finishing. It is a very 
fascinating, pleasant occupation and quite 
the per mthi \ing to make your own furniture. 


Write today for my FREE BOOK. 
It will explain everything. 


| C. B. SWAIN, 344 BROADWAY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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[CORRESPONDENCE] 
33 aE | = | ey 


better be yellow; if buff, a lighter buff. Do not 
hang curtains at the arch, At the square opening 
nse double faced portiéres of corduroy — green on 
one side, red on the other, hanging the green 
side toward the dining-room. 






A SIMPLE HOUSE 

I wish to furnish my house tastefully but eco- 
nomically. The first floor has natural oak floors 
throughout, excepting kitchen. Woodwork _Is 
chestnut throughout, natural finish. Please give 
color schemes for these rooms: 

Parlor is on north side. well lighted. 

Hall has only fan light over front door, but is 
well lighted on second floor 

Living-room is well lighted, plenty of sunshine. 

Dining-room has only two windows, but on sunny 
side. a 

Please suggest furniture forthese rooms, giving cur- 
tain and shadeschemes. I do not likesteam radiators 
in front of mantels. Where would you put them? 
The mantels are of dark slate and not attractive. 
I would like fireplace in living-room, but the mantel 
is only four feet three inches wide. Can a brick 
fireplace be put in that space? What color brick 
would you suggest? And can the one chimney be 
used for laundry stove and fireplace? The laundry 
is down stairs, and the fire is kept up only a small 
yart of the time. There are sliding doors between 
Pall and parlor. 

On the second floor the hall and two front rooms 
are finished in chestnut, natural color. The bath 
and the two back bedrooms are painted white. The 
rooms and hall are all well lighted. Please suggest 
color schemes for paper for these bedrooms. The hall 
will have to be the same as lower hall. Would you 
suggest best selected Georgia pine for the bedroom 
floors? How would you fix the windows on this 
floor? I have two bedroom sets of oak. Would 
you suggest white furniture for the two rooms in 
white? 2 


For the hall of your house we would suggest a 
medium shade of yellow, an olive green in the parlor 
and a golden brown in the living-room. In the din- 
ing-room blue and white are advised. Or, if white 
is too cold, a paper which combines blue and green. 

Shades should be uniform, and of a color har- 
monious with the exterior. For curtains we would 
suggest green raw silk in the hall, green and yellow 
madras in the parlor, and vellow raw silk in the 
living-room. In the dining-room the hangings 
better be plain, matching one of the tones in the 
paper. 

A radiator in front of a mantel is not well placed. 
A mantel suggests a fireplace; and a radiator and a 
fireplace do not go together. Place the radiators 
along the side wall where they will best heat the 
rooms. If they are painted to match the woodwork, 
they will be less conspicuous. 

Slate mantels are ugly, vet a great improvement 
over the ornate styles which followed them. Where 
the woodwork is painted white, it is sometimes a 
good plan to paint the mantels to match. We do 
not advise it in your rooms. A fireplace can be 
built in the space you have at your co. mand. 
Light brown or yellow bricks would be harmonious 
in the living-room. The same chimney could be 
used for both laundry and living-room. 

The hall of the second floor should be painted and 
finished to correspond with the lower hall. Georgia 
pine makes an excellent floor. We would advise 
carrying out the same general window scheme on the 
second floor. Shades should be the same as the lower 
story. 

Good color schemes for the bedrooms are, gray 
and yellow, lavender and green, old rose and ivory, 
and blue and green. 


A WESTERN HOUSE 
I inclose a plan of the three rooms on the first 
floor, indicating their use. The dining-room is on 


the west and somewhat shaded by the church. 
For this room I would use one of two carpet rugs 





Tobey Handmade Furniture 


QThe illustration of this hall-table gives but 
a faint idea of the exquisite beauty of the 
finish, the fine grain of wood and delicacy 
of the carving; nor does it show its excellent 
construction. 


@No printed descriptions or photographs can 


do justice to our handmade furniture. It must 
be seen to be appreciated. 

@ If you contemplate purchasing a piece or 
set of fine furniture, we invite you to visit 
either our Chicago or New York store, 
where our exclusive productions are on dis- 
play. Correspondence solicited. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 
Wabash Av. and Washington St., Chicago 11 West 32nd St., New York 











As designers and makers of 

we respectfully solicit from 

you a request for our booklet -= 

of SUN-DIAL INFORMA- 

TION, which we will be glad to send gratis to those considering the purchase of 
one. It is superfluous to say that no garden and few lawns are wholly satisfactory 


without the presence of that which “lets others tell of storms and ‘showers and 
only counts your sunny hours,” the SUN-DIAL. 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & COMPANY 


780 Woman’s Temple 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Makers of Garden Furniture 
and High Class Monuments 











Andrew Jackson Chair 











“Old Hickory” $9.15 






For comfort, serviceability, style and durability this chair 
is ‘perfection. Just the thing for Porch, Lawn and Out-door 
use, as the weather cannot affect it. Madeentirely of genuine 
white hickory with beautiful natural bark finish. An exact 
duplicate of the Old Andrew Jackson Chair. Seat 17 inches 
wide, 15 inches deep; height over all, 36 inches. Price, $2.75. 
Two for $5.00. Freight prepaid east of Mississippi River. 
120 other styles of **Old Hickory’’ Chairs, Settees, Tables, 
etc., from $1.50 to $25.00. 


Old Hickory Furniture Pleases Everyone. 


“We are more than delighted with your furniture. Please send catalogue to my cousin, Mrs. Geo. H. Hull, Tuxedo, Park, N. J.” 
remain, very truly, MRS. HOWARD TRACY, Evanston, Lil. 


‘Chairs arrived 0. K. We think they are fine and cannot be equaled anywhere.” J. W. STUART, Braddock, Pa. 
“The two chairs ordered of you were received and we are delighted with them. I expect you will receive orders soon from several 
of my friends who have seen the chairs and your catalogue. I herewith enclose postal order for 85.00 and will be glad to have you ship 
me as early as convenient to Woodlawn, Ala.,one No. 93 Rocker.” W. 8. REYNOLDS, Woodlawn, Ala. 
ee . . . © 
Be sure to get the “Old Hickory” Furniture. If your dealer will not supply 
you, remit to us and we will ship promptly. Write for new FREE 48-page 
Illustrated Catalogue and Special Introductory Offer. 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 


34 Cherry Street, - - = - - - Martinsville, Ind. 


“The Original Old Hickory Furniture Manufacturers.”’ 
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adapt themselves to any style of interior 
decoration. They harmonize with archi- 
tectural features. 


They are perfect doors, beauti- 
ful in design, unequalled in construction 
and elegance of finish, They will add 
value and charm to your home, and cost 
but little more than the old style soft-wood 
doors. 


Made in Colonial, Renaissance, Empire, 
Craftsman, and many other styles for inside 
and outside use. 

The two doors illustrated will give you 
an idea of-the beauty of our new series of 
Craftsman Doors. 


Morgan Company, Dept. E, Oshkosh, Wis. 





Beautiful 
Doors 


Give beauty and attractiveness to your 
home. Beautiful Doors stamp your home 
as one of refinement and elegance. 
build or remodel your home without send- 

: ing for our beautiful illustrated book, “A 
<i Perfect Door,” and see the beauty of our 
line of Morgan Doors. Sent free on request. 


Morgan Hardwood 
Veneered Doors 




































| Historic Styles in Furniture 


Y 
100 Illustrations 
Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 














“COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN 


Mr. E.S. Child, Architect, announces the publication of an entirely 
new edition of “ Colonial Houses ” for 1906. It contains floor plans, 
descriptions, estimates, and correctly drawn perspectives. In design, 
in clearness, and in its value to all who intend to build a beautiful 
home, it is unlike any other publication. 


Price of new 1906 edition of ‘* Colonial Houses’’ by 
express prepaid $2.00 

A volume containing all of the designs shown in the 1906 edition, 

together with a selection of the most ttractive houses from all previous 


issues of ** Colonial Houses,” has been prepared. Price by express 
prepaid. $5.00. Address 


E. S. CHILD, Architect, 60 New Street, Room 20, New York City 
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mm ingrain carpet). One has a peacock 
sh-blue carpet woven with one in autumn 
The other has a plain grey center — almost 
color with border stripes of a dull red 
blue carpet. Which rug would be best suit 
m? ‘The most prominent piece of furniture 
indsome mahogany old-fashioned bookcase 
ed for china and glass. 
ill woodwork is hard pine oiled. Can 
in with an artistic scheme? The only 
I would dare to make would be to give it 4 
some ¢ por d varnish and rub it down. What 
( uld the floor be stained in this room? What 
ee r the walls? I had thought of a plain gold- 
( tan or brown, for seven and a half feet, 
liage paper in autumn tints above, with a 
t design; or would green below be better? 
thing entirely different? 
om, opening to the south with foldi 
un have either a Wilton rug in golden-olive 
uch of blue and mahogany, or a Wilton in 
t green with a brownish tint to the green and 
| mahogany in the border and design. This 
vill be used as a studio, and the walls will need 
good color for a background for water color 
ipes particularly. The room will be used also 
lroom, with light oak furniture. Please ad- 
color for walls and ceiling, and style of 
I would like a shelf somewhere for 
I used, and for bric-brac. Would it be best 
{ his from one double door over to the other? 
pine woodwork answer for this room.? 
1dvise what color to stain the floor around 
and which rug to use. How to manage 
light so as to be able to paint by the large 
vindow is a problem I should be glad to have 
elp me to solve. I paint entirely from 
1ence a good and even light is essential. 
ggestions to help make this an attractive 
vith the studio purpose foremost, will be 
rdly recely ed 
vo pairs of portieres, one plain green like 
which matches the darker wreen rug very 
nd the other, old-fashioned spun blankets 
ir vith embroidered bands in dull green 
mostiyv 
ing-room to the east will have one of the 
s described above. Furniture is waxed 
nd mahogany, the latter predominating. 
rain, please advise as to the hard pine wood- 
yw there, and the color to stain the floor 
%' color shall the walls be? I do not care fora 
pI ced figure, and wish all rooms to have walls 
ll be good backgrounds for pictures. I have 
of either green or green and blue for my 
fear the blue tone that might give, would 
successful as a background for unframed 
lor landscapes, and I wish that to bea 
t consideration. 8. J. B. 


odwork is the ordinary yellow pine, hard 
1, it would be.a great improvement to stain 
this can be done over the varnish. In a 
n partially shaded we would advise warm 
ellows, tans and golden browns, but not red, 
absorbs light and thus darkens a room, 
n supposed to have an opposite effect. 
in of a golden tan with a foliage paper above 
I better than a green foundation. 
brown stain would be effective here, floors 
rdwork alike 
r room, it would be well to use the dark 
lton and repeat this color on the walls in 
ain paper or a two-toned one. The paper 
e carried from basebos - to ceiling, and the 
1ine -d a pale yellow. A shelf seven inches 
stened to the wall about six and a half or 
feet from i the floor would make a convenient 
s place for models, bric-a-brac, etc., also for 
tehes. The pine woodwork could be retained 
you did not wish to go to the expense of 
ng it. Inasmuch as the furniture is light 
; would be preserved. 
ithwest exposure is not so desirable as 4 
rn one for painting. The light is too strong 
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studios the lower portions of the windows are covered 
with a thick sash curtain of a material like serge 
or monk’s cloth. This gives a high light and prac- 
tically shuts out the lower light. In your room we 
would suggest green shades and upper and lower 
sash curtains of a material like linen or raw silk. 
With double curtains, the light can be tempered to 
suit any condition. The floor could be waxed, 
without stain, provided the boards are in good con- 
dition. We believe you wil] find green a better 
background for sketches and water colors than blue, 
although the latter is sometimes extremely effective. 

The sitting-room, which we take to be fairly light, 
could have one of two schemes, each based on the 
rug chosen. If the golden olive with blue and ma- 
hogany is used, make the room one in which blue 
predominates, with just enough green in the furn- 
ishings to bring it into relation with the studio. The 
studio walls better be plain in that case, and the 
blue of the living-room a two-toned paper. The 
other suggestion is to use the rug with the gray 
center and deep red border, and choose a soft 
old red for the walls. We would suggest that you 
choose the color that you personally like best. The 
blue would, we think, be a little more in harmony 
with the dining-room. Should you use blue, the 
woodwork could be left in its present state. With 
red it should be stained a fairly dark shade. 
Economy would point perhaps to the blue. The 
dining-room call then = the only one with stained 
woodwork. With the exception of the dining-room, 
the paper better be carried to the ceiling. Pale 
yellow ceilings would look well in all the rooms. 

Curtains in the living-room better be of blue and 
green madras, and those in the dining-room of trans- 
parent yellow. Your green portieres would look well 
with all the schemes. They could hang at the 
openings between the rooms. Both walnut and 
mahogany furniture would look well against the 
blue background. 







Citiman—‘‘Do they keep a servant girl ?’’ 
Subbubs —“Oh! certainly not. But as soon as 
one leaves they engage another.” — Ez. 


“Was there much dust on the trip coming 
through ?” said his friend to the new arrival, ‘I 
didn’t notice any,” said the other, ‘but the porter 
found fifty cents’ worth on my clothes.” — Detroit 
Free Press. 











The Jarvie Shop 
636-8-9 FineArts ee 
Chicago ~ Illinois ~ US. 








“A Quaint Living-Room ‘Assembling.’” 


Quaint Colonial Furnishing 
and “Assembling.” 


What is ‘“‘assembling?”’ I'll tell you:—It’s something more than Colonial 
furnishing, and something more than decorating. 


It is the right placing and coloring of Colonial WALL PAPERS, COV- 
ERINGS, CURTAINS and FURNITURE. 


Having made a loving life-study in this ‘“«assembling”’ of Colonial, Georgian 
and Queen Anne things, I give my personal suggestions and replies to corre- 
spondence, at the same time sending you special samples, pictures of furniture 
and color-schemes, on request. 


I make no charge for this service, and the obligation is mine, for the privi- 
lege of submitting my things to your notice. 


Send me a rough plan or sketch of your room or rooms and tel] me too 
much about them, rather than too little. 


No importunity. No follow-up letters. 


Don’t bother me about anything but the English periods, as I am a special- 
ist in them alone. ‘ 


Write for my booklet. 


CLIFFORD M. CROSSLEY 


Decorator and Furnisher in the English Periods 
SUITE 1829, LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





























“Country and Suburban 
5) $6,000 te $30,000 $ 
Houses,” “(iocc'raten 92-00 
“Country and Suburban 
9° $2,500 to $15,000 ~ 
Houses,” "Gsor'taion 92-00 
Both books are beautifully printed, exteriors 
being illustrated’ by half-tone engravings from 
photographs and water color drawings. n- 
teriors from carefully drawn floor plans. All 
dimensions are given with estimates of cost, 
general specifications, chapters on decoration 
(illustrated), and general information on 
Manning and buitdi Colonial, Artistic, 
nglish Half-Timber and other styles of Arehi- 
tecture. Plans and specifications drawn for 
g} all classes of buildings. Special sketches. 
Houses altered and remodeled. 

WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 
150 Nassau St., New York City 
(Rooms 511 te 513) 

Both of these books will be most useful to 
hose intending building 
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The above diagram shows the organization of a firm 
whose business it is to select and supervise every phase of 
building work, from the original plans to the smallest 
detail of the furnishing and decoration. 

The contract under which this firm undertakes work 
offers the following advantages: 


1.—It provides for the selection of these men methods and 
materials best qualified for the particular work contemplated: 

2.—It gives these men intelligent superintendence: 

3.—It guarantees a limit of expense: 

4.—It gives the owner the benefit of trade rates and shop costs 

5.—It allows the owner the widest choice of selection, and 
thus permits the employment of all available local services 

6.—It assumes responsibility to the owner for the work in its 
entirety and— 

7.—It relieves the owner of all technical detail and trouble, 
and thus enables him to devote his attention to his regu- 
lar work. 


Full information concerning this form of contract, which covers all 
or any part of the work, will be given on request. 


Hoggson Brothers 
Contracting Designers 


New York: 7 Last Forty-Fourth St. 
New Haven: 87 Church Street 
Hartford: Connecticut Mutual Building 





















AGENTS WANTED! 
We Make a Combination 


Offer of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and HISTORIC STYLES 
IN FURNITURE which enables our representatives to average 
from six to ten subscriptions a day. We give a larger commis- 
sion than any other magazine. You can make money hand 
over fist by representing us right now. Address 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 











Mrs. Clark’s Genuine 


ANTIQUES 


COLONIAL 
Copper 








Silver Brass 





Rare pieces of Old Colonial 
Furniture. Reproductions of 
Old Furniture made to order 


Antique Shop | 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Yes.” “How did you recognize 
By my umbrella.’”’ — Milwaukee Sentinel. 
FINELY POLISHED PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 


> THICK OR THIN 


FLOORS 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Mfrs.. INDIANAPOLIS, INF. 
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The Gorton 


Vapor Vacuum 
System of Heating 


I odies all 


1e Vapor, Vacuum and the 


the advantages 
Hot Water Systems of heating 

none of their disadvantages 
O lefects. 








( ALOGUE AND FULL 


T ON APPLICATION. 


INFORMA- 


Gorton& Lidgerwood Co. 


96 Liberty Street, New York 
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Our Furniture and Other People’s 
The Planting of a Small Garden . 


A Small Family Kitchen 


The West Room . ‘ , ‘ , 
Planning the House: Good and Bad Designs 


Houses With Many Clocks 

Spring Song 

Disseminating Wirdow Boxes 
Collectors’ Interests: Old Pitchers 


Art and Artists 
The Creation of a New Calling 

The Strangest House in the World 
Highboys and Bureaus. 


Planting Plans For A Small Garden 
The Garden Calendar For 7 
Shear Nonsense 
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Frontispiece: An Artist’s House . 


Another House at Cresskill, N. J. 


With Nine pebeateaitions 
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ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 


EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 








K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets 
Chicago. Telephone Ogden-715 
Approximate estimates and other preliminary consultations 
given free of charge. 





ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds. Correspon- 
dence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 


ARCHITECT 
THE HOME THE YARD 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 








ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, LIl. 





CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


RUDOLPH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 








DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 
OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
Construction. Sedgwick Machine Works 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
FIRE-PROOFING 
THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO, 





906 Tribune Building, Chicago, 121 Liberty St., 
New York. Thorough protection against fire 
at small cost. 

METAL TILES 

MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet tllus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 

PAINT MANUFATURERS 

BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 

PUMPS, ETC. 

Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
& BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

ROOFING TIN 

“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 
old, original brand. Costs a little more than its 
imitations, but is superior to any other roofing 
material. N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
will send “A Guide to Good Roofs” on request.” 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., sole 
manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; write 
for booklet. 
TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD" is the high- 
est standard Roofing Tin made. Merchant & 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for booklet “Good 
and Bad Tin.” 





NORWECIAN SHOP 
oo mnly place in America where the beautiful Norwegian wares can 
be « ined. Write for full illustrated catalogue of NORWEGIAN AND 
Danish NEEDLEWORK, CARVED CABINETS, HANDLOOMS FOR HOME 
WEAVING, ETC. All designs selected by me personally on my annual 
trip to Norway and may be depended upon to be the finest and most 


artistic. 
NANNA T. BOEDKER, 
801 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago,lfll. 








HOUSE CLEANING ? 


Do it on the G.-W. Plan—unit by unit instead 
of book by book—then many vexations will cease 
and you will enjoy an occasional rearrangement of 
the books that was never possible under old con- 
ditions. 

Globe-Wernicke units are made in three-quarter 
as well as in full length sections. which will en- 
able you to fit most any space in your library. 

All units controlled by our patent non-bind- 
ing door equalizer 

Write for our new catalogue shgwing at- 

tractive library plans 

Uniform prices everywhere. Carried in 

stock by over 1,000 dealers. Where not re- 

presented we ship on approval—freight paid 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 105-L 


The Slobe =Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNA 
f BRANCH STORES 


ae 224-228 
Wabash Ave 5 
New York 
380-382 Broadway 
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AY *s -pared Wé ‘ 

This is the most elaborate and prac- Johnson's ess seis Every person who desires to 
° re . NS r= 7 , 
tical book on wood-finishing ever S.C. “2 ™ — make the home more beautiful 

e acine, t 
published. Oise see ind comfortable cannot afford 


0 be without this book. 


Do It Now—Write for the above book “The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture’’ 
and see how easily and inexpensively you can orged your home. This book tells all about woods, 
wood-cleaning, finishing and polishing—the result of 23 years’ experience of a practical wood finisher. 
Explains how you can finish soft pine to look like beautiful hardwood. Don't wait—write This 
book sent FREE by the manufacturers of 


_ Johnson's Prepared Wax 


‘¢ A Complete Finish and Polish For All Wood.’ 


| UNEQUALED FOR WOODWORK, FURNITURE AND FLOORS 


Applied with cloth to bear or finished wood, it produces a lasting, artist initary finish to which dust 
and dirt will not adhere. It will not crack, blister, peel off, show laps, scratches or heel marks. 
Prepared Wax is far superior to any other; one reason is that it contains t 
pound. Fine for preserving and polishing oilcloth and linoleum. Just try it 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint—¥ lb. can, 30 cents; 1 
60 cents per pound; 4, 5, and 8 lb. cans, 50 cents per pound. 


Special Refinishing Outtit— To quickly introduce our wood-finishin 


specialties and to supply the demand fron 


now. 


















Johnson's 
most polishing wax to the 


and 2 lb. cans, 








persons who desire to refinish old pieces of furniture and woodwork and do the work them- 
selves we have decided to make this offer. We will send you, charges prepaid, 
1 pint can Johnson's Electric Solvo ; for removing all finish. 40 cents 


¥% pint can Johnson’s Wood Dye; for the artistic coloring of wood . 30 cents 
Any of these shades—Weathered Oak, Flemish Oak, Mission Oa! 
Light and Dark Mahogany, Light and Dark Oak. 
g lb. can Johnson’s Prepared Wax for finishing and polishing wood 30 cents 
Including the above book for , $1.00 
Only one outfit to a family. If a dealer in your town wie handles our go og we will make delivery 
through him. Send order now. Write to-day for above book and mertion editi 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


‘‘ The Wood-Finishing Authorities ”’ RACI N E, WIS. 
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An Artist’s House at Cresskill, N. J.—The South Gable. See next page 
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Another House at Cresskill, N. J. 


HOME OF FREDERICK STYMETZ LAMB, ARTIST 


House BEAuTIFUL appeared a brief de- 
scription of a summer house on the familiar in aspect was modeled, rather, o1 
western slopes of the Palisades looking the Swiss farm house. 

down on the Hacken- 

sa ale x7 hh T 7 TWA ile J > 

sack valley, N.J. A a KS Age 9h OR, 


N the number for September, 1905, of THE By WILLIAM WALTON | 


second informal dwel- 
ling, built about the 
same time,and under 
the same general con- 
ditions of selection, 
expediency and econ- 
oniy, is equally inter- 
esting as furnishing 
another solution of 
the problem present- 
ed, differing in plan 
and in many details 
and yet arriving at an 
equally satisfactory 
result. The residence 
of Mr. Charles R. 
Lamb with its ce- 
ment walls, low roof 
and wide eaves, sug- 
gested in a general 
way an Italian origin. 
That of his brother, 
Mr. Frederick S. 
Lamb, high-gabled 
and somewhat more 


at 9 





— The module of the architecture, as the owner 
| may be said to have been a railway tie. This no 
REAR. RORCH measurement was adopted because of the disco. 
purchasing the timber as alre: cut for this 
to say. in eight-foot lengths, it could be obtain 
one-third the cost of ordinary | rum 
All the uprights in the house are thus thes 
ties — one of them may be seen at the right oi 
KITCHEN breast in the view of the interio! the ree 
The horizontal beams are necessal equel 
Another very considerable econon effecter 
of rough field boulders, largely obtained from thy 
etc aie walls found on the site. ‘These ress ert 
ment for the basement walls, : 
walls, either surrounded and covered by ceme 
vealed, as a sort of rustic pilasters, enclosed | 
bers. These exterior timbers, ju 
i spaced, are colored with a creosote sta lark | 
: i the window casements which 1 
, diagonal and rectangular panes, a1 re all F 
dows without outside shutters. The sl 
gabled roof are stained by the . 
are either squarely built of the lers only o1 
graceful shapes with the aid ent. The entr 
back and front, are the conveni oors 
“courtship” doors — excellen | adapted 
mission of light and air while | £ 
the dogs, and, if it be thought necessary, the sm 
pe oral As will be seen by the plar ceneral arral 
the house is rectangular, the front portion bei 
from the rear, which is the servants’ quarters, b 
-- hallway, where the stairway leads to the uppe1 
_ under it, large closets and the e1 ce to the cel 
To enter the large living-room f! the kitchen, 
LOWER TERRACE necessary to pass through two doors, The ser 
First Floor Plan rooms, on this first floor, open directly out of the 
12 





TERRACE 


living-room 





(about 20 X 30), opens 


guest chamber; over the former, in 
1 story, 1s a 


chamber of the same 


there are also two smaller ones 


(about 20 x 16 each). 
In all of these the 
walls are rough-east, 
and the woodwork 
treated with a light 
kerosene stain. Tp 
the large chamber the 
wood is a pearly 
ereen, which varies 
with the harder or 
softer grain. In the 
smaller ones a light 
brown (sepia) and a 
bluish green (Prus- 
sian blue and chrome 
yellow) were chosen, 
The bathroom is in 
appropriate white, 
and the little stream 
which runs between 
the two houses fur- 
nishes enough head 
of water for a very 
satisfactory shower 
bath. 

In the large front 
chamber, the triangu- 
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lar spaces created around the walls by the low 
descending roof have been converted into 
closets, and it has been found that these air- 
chambers furnish an excellent protection 
against the outside weather, the room being 
distinetly cooler in hot weather and warmer 
























































— in cold than a similar chamber in which the 
es walls alone keep out frost, wind, and sun. 
une With the additional reinforcement of a small 
rey stove, it is thus possible to maintain an 
ch). equable temperature even in the keenest 
the autumnal nights. In the high attic over 
ast, this room is a commodious playhouse for 
ork the younger members of the family and their 
ight relatives and guests. In that equally im- 
In portant division of the household, the kitchen 
the down-stairs, where the opposite conditions 
rly of temperature are apt to obtain, the desired 
ape moderation is secured by its location on the 
= cast side of the house, with but little sun, and 
the by burning wood after breakfast and for 
ight i luncheon in the accommodating coal stove. 
id a Down-stairs, the guest chamber is made 
— The Third Terrace pleasant by a bird’s-egg blue-green stain, and 
— the hallways by white enamel. 
5 Many angles and recesses throughout the 
Fes house furnish opportunities for the cupboards 
the and closets desired by all housekeepers, and 
— in the flanks of the wide chimney-breast 
— in the living-room are two large and two 
tur. mall ones —the former for fire-wood and 
read kindling-wood and the latter for liquid re- 
very freshments. The heavily-beamed ceiling and 
“7 the exposed woodwork of this room are 
finished in fumed chestnut, the fire-place is in 
ee brick and cement. Its character is com- 
Tll- 


pleted by its furnishing of old Dutch and Co- 
lonial inahoganies and brasses; the dining- 
table, for example, built of solid mahogany 
and correspondingly heavy, dates back to the 
period before extension-tables were known, 
and is in three sections, which, when brought 
together, are locked by metal bolts under the 
leaves. This was known as a sixteen-leg 
table; the final ends are slightly rounded and 
finished with drawers. The entire length is 
twelve feet, and the width four feet and an 
inch. The chairs are of an equal solidity and 


(Continued on page 25) 
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The Rear of the House The Southern Exposure 
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“Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind.” 


URNITURE especial- 
ly of all our posessions 
masters us and drives 
us in ways we would 

not go. These inanimate ob- 
jects have an uncanny power over human 
beings. Take any person you choose — the 
stray bachelor in lodgings or the petted 
daughter of a household, each feels the same 
desire to have his or her own personal sur- 
roundings. The man wants his Morris chair, 
his college flags, his bookease; the girl, even 
in her parents’ house, likes her own writing- 
desk, her brass bedstead, her rugs. 

Take homeless old women in ‘“‘ Homes ” 
any matron will tell you how they choke up 
their narrow quarters with their own rockers, 
their own struggling plants, their own faded 
photographs. And old women of wealthier 
classes are the dread of boarding-houses for 
the same reason. Each” isn’t happy with- 
out a few of her own things;” so the land- 
lady grudgingly makes room for her fur- 
niture elsewhere, and when the boarder goes 
the place really looks bare without her 
“ things.” 

By the way, a boarding-house is perhaps 
the best example of how differently we treat 
our own and other people’s furniture. When 
matches have been scratched upon the wall, 
or nails driven in the woodwork, you may 
know a room has held boarders. No one 
is particular about making children keep 
their feet off the boarding-house sofa. 

Now, in spite of the landlady’s plaint, it is 
a fact that people who have installed some 
of their own furniture do not readily go to 
another place, unless they make up their 
minds to keep house. Furniture is a strong 
influence in that direction. Not President 
Roosevelt, not Parson Wagner, preaches so 
persuasively on the beauty of a home as do 
our mute tables and chairs. Even a man, 
if he has once “ fixed up ” his boarding-house 
rvom to his taste, begins to yearn for a bache- 
lor fiat with two or three other good chaps 
As for women — you can’t hold them from 
the hazardous and costly experiment. 

Once they have begun to keep house, the 
accumulation of household belongings obliges 
them to continue. What are they to do 
with all that stuff if they stop ? They can’t 
sell it for even half of what they paid. If 
they store it, in a year or two it has eaten 
up its value. It seems wicked to burn it 
up. And it seems extravagant to give it 
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away, even if anybody wanted it. Nobody 
ever does want any but the two or three 
choice pieces they had decid: » keep them- 
selves — just to make their boarding-house 
look homelike. In the end these few pet 
pieces complete the vicious circle by driving 





their owners once more into housekee} 


FURNITURE TO BURN 


No, one would not advocate burning it up, 
and yet the most heartfelt 
from a woman whose furniture was de- 
stroyed by fire. “Such luck!’ she cried. 
“We had a whole big houseful stored, that 
had belonged to John’s mother 
his sister married I hoped that she would 
take some of it, but she refused, and | 
don’t know that I blame her: black wal- 
nut bedsteads with high, elabor: 
boards, period of 1870, my dear; black 
walnut sideboards with carved bunches of 
grapes stuck on the doors; black marble 
clocks with bronze Franklins or Sha 
on top; lambrequins, cornices, gilt easels 
crayon portraits of defunct relations-in-law 
—ugh! We have such a pretty flat in view 
for next year, but the idea of crowding all 
that heavy furniture into it made my heart 
sink. Yet it did not seem right to buy new 
and go on storing that indefinitely. Yester- 
day there came a letter from the storage 
company—not the bill, as I expected 
They regretted to inform us that a fire in 
their establishment had practically ruined 
our goods. Wait; that isn’t all. This par- 
ticular storage building is one of the large 
fireproof kind, and the space you rent carries 
with it full insurance on all the contents 
Full insurance! There is a neat little check 
coming our way for the full value of that 
detestable furniture. We never could have 
obtained a tenth at a sale, and we are rid of 
it without any fault of our 3.” 

Well might she ery, ‘‘ What luck!” 

When, under the silent compulsion of 
furniture you have gone to housekeeping, 
housekeeping you must stay. The long 
summer in the country, the trip to Europe, 
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has to be considered more ‘se- 
riously than when foot-loose and 
furniture-free. To all but the 
wealthiest the matter of paying 
double rent and care-takers weighs 
in the balance against Wanderlust. 
Care-takers are care-makers, as 
me who has ever employed them 
And relations or friends whom you 
enefit by giving them the range of a 
, rent-free, do things that are un- 
lof even in a care-taker’s liberal phil- 


oman left her son and an old servant 
yuse that the family were abandoning 
He could invite a couple of 
g¢ men in business with him to join 
keeping bachelor’s hall, and old Julia 
ok and clean for them 1n two weeks 
o» men packed old Julia off for a nice 
t to her daughter, and proceeded to 
They didn’t like making beds, so 
in a different bed every night — 
left all the chambers “done up.” 
like washing dishes so they set 
dining-room table and used it after 
ion of the Hatter and the March 
Carroll’s immortal Mad Tea-party -— 
on to the next seat when they wanted 
over. They liked cooking, but they 
like cleaning the utensils after them, 
used every pot and pan and kettle 
llet in suecession — some for con- 
And when they had 
the end of the household parapher- 
ev all moved out to a boarding-house 
word to the absent mother that she 
ter come home. 
“Silas Lapham” that How- 
tures the residences on Beacon Hill 
and boarded up for the summer, 
heir owners are enjoying the sea or 
intains. He imagines how those 


weird messes. 


k it is in 


table unused dwellings must rouse the 


ire of stragglers from sweltering tene- 
uses. Mr. Howells stirred the con- 
of one wealthy woman. When she 
offered her own luxurious mansion, 


ee, to a party of trained nurses and 
raphers, whose employment kept them 


all summer, only stipulating that they 


retain two of her most valued servants 


ould, of course, be invaluable to 
comers. Well, the idea of spacious 
bath-rooms, boudoirs, libraries, piano 
yundings such as they had never en- 
efore—appealed greatly to the poorer 
They calculated that their party 
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of ten —the house could have accommo- 
dated twenty — could easily share the ex- 
pense of marketing and wages, and have an 
enjoyable home for less than they could 
poard for anywhere else. But it did not 
work out that way. The cook, who did the 
marketing, was unused to considering econ- 
omy, both she and the upstairs maid devel- 
oped Gargantuan appetites. It was humili- 
ating to curb these, so they curbed their own. 
For four holiday months they had not enough 
toeat. They had forgotten to estimate light 
and heat in their expenses, and when the gas 
bills came in it looked as though Mrs Good- 
man’s servants had forgotten such mere de- 
tails as turning off the burners. Two of the 
original party had lovely invitations to the 
country, which the others had not the heart 
to bid them refuse and this increased their per- 
centage of expense. ‘The servants did not 
like us, nor we them. It waz a most uncom- 
fortable summer, and we have had to econo- 
mize ever since. And every one thinks we 
should be so grateful to Mrs Goodman!” 
RENTING FURNISHED HOUSES 

The first idea of the housekeeper with 
Wanderlust is that to rent her house or her 
flat furnished will help some. She may as 
well make up her mind that it only helps 
to the extent of paying the rent and of avoid- 
ing the cost of packing and storing. As a 
rule all she can ask for her abode furnished 
above its price unfurnished, will barely cover 
the wear and tear on her belongings. Per- 
haps that is all that one should expect. 

A young couple began their married life 
in a furnished suburban cottage, for which 
the owner asked $700 a year. ‘What would 
it rent for unfurnished ?”’ Benedick inquired. 
She said about $400, the value of the house 
being $4000. “Then,” asked Benedick, do 
you consider your furniture worth as much 
as $3000. ‘Oh no,” she answered frankly, 
“not more than about $1200” “Then that 
would bring the rent up to $520, wouldn’t 
it?” She admitted the logic of his position, 
butdemurred. In the end, the young couple 
paid $550 a year. “And,” said the former 
bride, “never say anything to me against 
landlords, or anyhow, against landladies. 
That good woman lent her us her silver, her 
china, her books, linen — everything, until 
we got some of our own together. She did 
not even take an inventory, which was en- 
gagingly unbusiness-like.”’ 

Most of us, in taking a house furnished, 
would rather not have the responsibility of 
the owner’s linen, books, and other easily 
injured articles. While as for an inven- 
tory, itis not only the sheet-anchor and the 
main-stay of the owner, but it is the tenant’s 
bulwark and shield and defense. It can 
hardly be too thorough; although one need 
not go the length of the careful lady who 
listed a package of tacks and a few pieces of 
picture wire. And it cannot be too earefully 
compared with the objects, by both landlord 
and tenant. If a dozen hand-painted dessert 
plates are set down, better not be satisfied 
to see a dozen rims on a top shelf. Should 
they be found cracked on the day of settle- 
ment, the tenant cannot evade replacing 
them by declaring never so truthfully that 


he despises hand-painted china, and has not 
disturbed them since his arrival Even if 
it is agreed that the book-cases are to be kept 
locked, the owner had better catalogue his 
literature. Otherwise, when his Stevenson 
set is short a volume, or his beautiful pic- 
torial Shakespeare is defaced there is no 
redress. “My dear sir, I don’t know whether 
your Stevenson is in two volumes or in 
twenty. I only know that I never touched 
it. And I am sorry your fine bindings are 
not in as good condition as you thought they 
were. Memory often tells a flattering tale, 
doesn’t it? I have learned never to trust 
mine. I put everything down in black and 
white.” 

When it comes to replacing, unless land- 
lord and tenant have compared notes, there 
are sure to be disagreements spoken or un- 
spoken. The cut glass that was broken is 
replaced by pressed glass; instead of the 
Rockwood teapot a black earthenware one 
appears; there are silkoline sash curtains 
in the vestibule where there were silk cur- 
tains before they had that mishap with the 
lamp. Often this is accidental, the result of 
intrusting aservant with purchasing substi- 
tutes for damaged article. A frank protest 
will bring correction and apology. Some- 
times, if tenants have been otherwise satisfac- 
tory it is best to pass over such errors. 

Bachelors are notoriously good tenants in 
the way of liberal and regular payment. 
They seldom haggle over prices and details. 
Often they are bad tenants in the way of 
utter carelessness and wanton waste. This 
is especially the case with young men who 
have been living in hotels or boarding-houses 
without the restraints of home. Older men 
have more regard for both their own and 
other people’s property; married men, after 
a year of wedlock, are generally nouse-broken. 

Words fail to convey the feelings of an 
ultra-neat New England bride who rented 
her darling wedding-present-made apartment 
to three bachelors. The bottles, the broken 
china, the marred furniture, the spotted rugs 
they left behind them beggared description 

-and her husband, as Mr. Dooley would 
say All the furniture had to be sent to the 
manufacturer’s to refinish, while the piano 
keys could not be restored. The bachelors 
had been in the habit of laying lighted cigars, 
or knocking ashes out of pipes upon them. 
There is no remedy for burned ivory 

Yet why pillory bachelors only? A city 
woman once spent a delightful day at the 
house of a country acquaintance. The 
veranda was was huge; the view enchanting; 
three pretty daughters with their attendant 
swains easily found privacy in the numerous 
drawing-rooms; the young ladies’ dogs added 
a picturesque touch, straying about the goodly 
grounds. When that mansion was for rent 
she took it eagerly. Alas, that pretty girls 
are not always tidy ones! In the bedrooms 
the bureau drawers were left half full of partly 
worn stockings, soiled collars, crumpled hand- 
kerchiefs. Old shoes, old jackets and hats 
that the girls were too indolent to throw 
away and that the new incumbents dared not 
dispose of so cavalierly, encumbered the 
closets. Five large boxes filled with the 
family’s leavings were sent up to the attic. 


The cellar had evidently served as a kennel 
for the dogs. The straw of their beds, their 
treasured old bones and other unsavory: re- 
minders of four-footed occupancy made this 
clear. The cellar was not made clear until 
two men with hoes, and one man with a hose, 
had operated upon it. 

Furnished houses in the country are let and 
taken with less precaution than any others. 
City folks wanting a cottage only for the 
summer put up with more — or rather with 
less — than they would deem necessary for a 
longer term. Similarly, regular all-the-year- 
round country residents, wishing a change of 
scene for a few months, catch at any chance 
of securing a little income rather than let 
their houses stand empty. Hence woeful 
disappointments on both sides. 

“When you rent what is called a fur- 
nished house,” grumbles a renter of experi- 
ence, ‘‘you need about three van-loads of 
furniture to make it habitable. And you find 
you are short a couple of rooms because the 
owners have locked them after packing them 
full of the things they thought too good for 
you.” 

HOW TO TREAT TENANTS. 

Says a woman who seems to have little 
trouble whether she rents her town apart- 
ment while she goes to Florida, or her country 
home when she prefers to summer at the sea- 
side: ‘What doIdo for my tenants? That 
depends on what they want. Some of them 
prefer using their own rugs, pictures, linen, 
etc. In that case I stow mine out of their 
way in a locked closet. Or if they wish, I 
leave all my belongings except the solid silver, 
which goes to a deposit vault, and one or two 
family heirlooms that would be irreplaceable. 
But I go over the inventory pretty carefully 
with them and I say frankly, ‘These glasses 
cost me eighteen dollars a dozen. Do you 
wish me to leave them or will the plain set 
answer?’ AndIdo as they say. You know 
that rooms sans sofa-cushions, lamps, plants, 
look about as inviting as an exile to Siberia, 
and people who are boarding do not like to 
purchase these little extras and then be en- 
cumbered with them when they go back to 
boarding. Even people who have goods 
stored do not always want the bother of con- 
veying them out and back for a short period. 
My last tenants took the best of care of every- 
thing for me. They left the house in better 
order than they found it, turned off the water 
for fear of frost, cleaned out the grates and 
furnace, and wrote me a pleasant note telling 
how much they had enjoyed their stay. No, 
they were not exceptional. I have had ten- 
ants who did some repainting and papering 
in the best of taste. Why, I had one tenant 
who shared with me the expense of wire- 
screening my big veranda. I had never quite 
felt like affording it, and he wanted itso badly 
that we came to that agreement, which was 
certainly satisfactory to me. 

I hear people complaining of bad tenants, 
so perhaps my experience is exceptional. 
Again, perhaps those others don’t put them- 
selves in tenants’ places and see that things 
will wear out, even with carefulness, and that 
if you regard your tenant as a natural enemy 
to be spied on and gotten the best of, he may 
return it with interest.’ 











The Planting of a Smal! Garden 
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BOUT a year ago I discussed simple 
ways of dividing a very small piece 
of ground—the back of a fifty-foot 
lot—into parts that will make a good 
out of the whole. By a good garden is meant 
not only one where the plants grow gay and 
riotous in the pure joy of existence, but 
one where they all combine with the other 
things—the paths, lawns, and what-nots— 
to make a scene that gives one a definite im- 
pression of pleasure at once, and does not 
fatigue the eye and attention with wonder 
what it is all about. One advantage of a 
good and simple layout is, that it will carry 
a great deal of poor detail without losing the 
general air its designer intended to give it. 
There are many pleasant old gardens in New 
England (and elsewhere), cut into strong and 
shapely parts by that incomparable ruling 
pen, a box border, with straight, broad walks 
running along and across from end to end. 
In one bed there may be a large pear-tree or 
catalpa, in the next some hybrid perpetual 
roses, with a bunch of golden glow or gaillar- 
dia. Things in general may have found their 
places much as meteorites find theirs—they 
happened to fall there; bare places and weeds 
and neglect may be tco much in evidence, 
but the definite planning and the box-edging, 
with its inimitable color and texture, will 
save for it the air of a garden, a place in 
which it is good to be, where nature’s mate- 

rials are selected and ordered for our uses. 
Now, having elected to make our back 
yard into a garden, and laid down its general 
lines, we must consider how to plant it. 
We have made a wide border along the 
boundary the principal feature for several 
reasons; it gives the greatest areas both for 
planting and an open center; it gives the 
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amphitheatre effect by plants rising iu 
round the stage or floor which is the lay 
it gains as a background to the whole ¢ 
covered fence or wall, and promote: 
of seclusion which is the first 
every real private garden, just as i 
parlor or den; besides there are various othe 
reasons. How shall we set about pla 
this outdoor room? 

There are certain plants which ever 
seems to want, and we had better make a 
list of them and see how they will suit ou 
purposes. These are : 
cosmos, tulips, hyacinths 
golden glow, roses, lily of the , 
peonies, petunias, sweet William 
others run them a close second, but 
seem for whatever reason to be the mo ( 
generally popular, so we will try to get them _ thy 
into our garden. To them may be add 
indispensable or nearly so, tal! 
spurs, coreopsis, German Iris 
perennial sunflowers, Michaelmas 
narda, hollyhocks, and perhaps such : 
as Tom Thumb nasturtiums 
phlox, and asters. Some of the 
flower list owe their popularity less to their — the 
beauty than to their 
adaptability to soils and conditio 
liability to degenerate, and such like q 
We can almost eliminate flowering shrubs 
from our planting list, because most of them we 
grow too large for such asmal!l garden; and we wele 
will ignore plants used to make pattern beds giv 
(excepting, perhaps, geraniums and cannas) expr 
as being not quite natural, m 
related to the artificial palms 
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perennial plants, 


that subtle quality that 
value to all good art, the 
the common 


ake up and push their heads 
coverlid of earth to greet us cheer 
spring, possess in their vegetable 
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to us 


anything that grows green. 
hat spring up from the seed 
when they choose) 
and to understand us so 


do not 


old-fashioned peonies and daffo- 
eeding-hearts that get up as early in 


is thev can, 


nd sweeter. 
gy in perfection, 


the same old friends 
vent to sleep last fall, only stronger 

Most of them do 
and many 


get 


| untidy after flowering, and have 
n, but this is really one of their 
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The Arbor 


really structural part of our scheme; we can 
add to it if we wish, but without it the plan 
is demoralized. Begin by planting vines 
along the fence, say six feet apart. They 
can be put at greater distances, and if they 
grow well, will cover the fence, but will take 
longer to do it; until they do, sow every 
spring, some morning-glories, cobwa, or 


ipomza to make a green wall as a back- 
For permanent vines 
honeysuckle, rosa 


ground for the plants. 

we will choose Hall’s 
Wichuriana, clematis 

paniculata, Virginia 

creeper, and akebia. 

The honeysuckle has 

been a stand-by for 

many years for such 

purposes, but the last 

two severe winters 

have wrought such 

havoc with it, that 

one fears to plant it north of New York. 
However, there are other and hardier honey- 
suckles, lonicera periclinium and_ scarlet 
trumpet, but they do not seem so good as 
Hall’s for general purposes. So we will put 
some clematis paniculata (with multitudes 
of small white scented flowers in Septem- 
ber) in the corners, to pile itself on the 
top of the fence, and arrange the others 
almost at random. Put a_ yellow-netted 
“golden’’) honeysuckle among the others; 
it makes a beautiful cascade or streak of 
yellow among the green. It is possible to 
arrange a mixed border so that one color 
scheme will show at one time, another at 
another, so that we can have a pink, blue, or 
yellow garden, according to the time of the 
year; or the colors may grade from red at 
one end, through all the intervening tints, to 
blue at the other; andsoon. Butall this kind 
of thing, though interesting, is difficult to 
plan, and more difficult to maintain; it is 
cramping in its nature, and unless all the 
plants grow and flower as they are expected, 
our elaborate scheme will be marred and 
our pains wasted. Let professional garden- 
ers, or amateurs, who have time and devotion 
enough, give their nights to the planning 
and their days to the making of such works 
of art. Our little garden is for the average 
commuter or his wife who want to have the 


back yard gay with their favorite flowers; 


but, after the lines are laid down, must put 







their main trust for general effect in the 
plenteousness and luxuriance of growth of 
leaf and blossom. 

We will begin, then, by placing the like- 
liest and most popular flowers to the best 
advantage, trusting to fill in the remaining 
spaces with others that will not be out of 
harmony with them in color or form. Take 
geraniums to begin with. On the whole, we 
had better take them round to the front, and 
put them in porch-boxes, or in beds along 
the house or path, not round beds in the 
lawn. How about golden glow? Golden 
glow is one of the newest of popular flowers, 
but is quite indispensable. Let us put a 
good, big bunch, so that it will catch the eye 
at the end of the long vista from the street. 
It will make a brave show that will compel 
passers-by to turn their heads whether they 
want to or no, what Humphrey Repton 
contemptuously calls an “eyetrap.” Now 
for roses. Everybody wants roses; but, 
though their flowers are the most popular of 
all, the plants themselves are scrawny, un- 
tidy things, that always ought to be grown 
in gardens or beds by themselves, where 
they cannot spoil the look of the other 
foliage and flowers. If the garden has a 
sunny exposure, they may be put in the bed 
nearest the house, where they will interfere 
least with the general effect. and where there 














Prince Camille de Rohan. Four good teas 
are La France (hybrid tea), Maman Cochet, 
Marie Van Houtte, Doctor Grill. For. Poly- 
anthus we choose Clothilde Soupert, and 
Perle d’or, or Eugenie Lamesch. It is very 
unlikely that you can get this or any arbi- 
trary list of roses from any one grower, so 
the best thing to do will be to put the order 
in the hands of the nearest responsible nur- 
seryman, and let him substitute where he 
sannot supply. Get field-grown plants on 
own roots as far as possible, though some 
varieties can only be obtained budded. 
Again, everybody wants sweet peas, which 
are some more scrambiing, untidy things 
that look best in a vegetable garden. Puta 
row of them behind the roses, as shown in 
the plan. Cosmos may be set at the back 
of the border, to flower over the tops of the 
other things. Next we will put some dahlias 
in front of them, because, though they are 
tender plants, they look at home in a per- 
ennial border. Try a plant or two of single 
dahlias among the others, and put them two 
feet six inches apart. Get the kinds recom 
mended by your favorite florist. Now w™ 
must have a background of tall-growin 
plants next to the fence, and the number o 
them is limited. Beside golden glow (which 


we have already used), there are the perennial 
sunflowers, 


bocconia, and hollyhocks. Tall 
larkspurs will grow 
eight feet high when 
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may be some annuals or other low-growing 
things between themselves and the lawn; 
but if the yard is much shaded by the house, 
they would be better in the border at the 
back, in front of the tall-growing perennials. 
Wherever they are put, it should be remem- 
bered that they must have good, deep soil, 
plenty of sun, and must not be robbed by 
the roots of trees, or vigorous and greedy 
bushes. The insatiable appetite of trees has 
spoiled many a flower-bed, and if you find 
your pet patch of Japanese iris or geraniums 
unaccountably languishing, it will be as well 
to pry among them with a garden fork to 
find if that unconscious looking elm or maple 
forty feet away is not sending out an ad- 
vance guard of fine roots to revel in your 
best soil and fertilizer. Roses may be set 
about two feet three inches apart, and if we 
put a row of them, there will be room for 
thirteen plants. Suppose we make seven of 
them hybrid perpetuals, four teas, and two 
polyanthus. The hybrid perpetual will bloom 
in June and the early part of July, and off and 
on till the fall, especially if cut back after the 
first flowering. The others bloom longer and 
oftener, but are not so hardy; south of New 
York, however, they may be kept over the 
winter by a good mulching. For seven hybrid 
perpetual roses we will pick Merveille de Lyon 
(white), Anna de Diesbach, Madame Ga- 
brielle Luizet (pink), American beauty (deep 
pink), Alfred Colomb, Ulrich Brunner (red), 


of the other tall- 

growing plants are 
not well suited for such a garden as ours. 
So we will put a good long stretch -of 
hollyhocks (I prefer. single ones) along the 
back fence, and arrange other tall-growing 
things for a background, as shown in 
the drawing. Most of them will need sup- 
port, which is easiest obtained by tying 
loosely to the fence, with an occasional 
stake where necessary. They will all (even 
golden glow) stand alone under ordinary 
weather conditions. but one of those sudden 
and violent summer storms is likely at any 
time to lay them all low, and devastate the 
garden un'ess they are tied up. 

In front of these there must be some 
shorter plants not much over two or three 
feet high, allowing the tall ones to show 
over them, and helping to bring their mass 
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down to the level of the lawn. Most im- 
portant of these will be peonies, tall phlox, 
gaillardias, coreopsis, bleeding - heart, mon- 
arda didyma, and dictamnus, or gas plant 
(white and purple), and we will put good, 
big, bold masses of these where they seem 
likely to be effective, and to harmonize well 
with the foliage and colors behind them. 
There are so many excellent varieties of 
tall phlox and peonies nowadays, and the 
lists offered by the nurserymen vary so 
much, that it would be of little help to recom- 
mend special varieties. It would be difficult 
or impossible to make a list of the six or 
dozen best varieties, and, even should the 
attempt be made, probably not more than 
a half or a third of them would be procur- 
able from any one nursery. So, go to a 
reliable dealer and select them from his 
catalogue, or get him to give you the kinds 
he considers best. Avoid the common purple 
phlox, and do not let any of your overgenerous 
friends embarrass you with gifts of it; its 
color is not so bad in itself, but it has an 
irreconcilable enmity with most other colors 
(excepting white or green) that happen to 
be near it. Get at least one pure white kind, 
and at least one white with dark center; 
and dig your plants up and divide them into 
three or four groups and set them somewhere 
else every two or three years, or you will find 
your choice flowers degenerating into the 
common purples. As for peonies, there are 
such multitudes from Europe and Japan, 
as well as those produced at home, that one 
shrinks appalled as from the encyclopedic 
bill of fare of a large restaurant, and takes 
refuge in beefsteak. Get some white and 
yellowish kinds to mix with your pinks and 
crimsons, and do not forget the single- 
flowered kinds. Like nearly all single 
flowers, they have modest and simple charms 
that their more assertive double relatives 
lack. Larkspurs should be the tall English 
kinds for the back, and delphinium formosum 
in front of them. There is no finer color in 
flowers than the light blue. Be sure not to 
omit the bleeding-heart (dicentra spectabilis), 
most graceful and fresh of the plants of early 
spring, with a horrid gory name, and get 
the best varieties of gaillardia you can. The 
older kinds have generally bad colors in the 
flowers. Get several kinds of German iris. 
There are some very delicate and beautiful 
tints of yellow and lavender among them, 
and I prefer them to the more showy Japanese 
kind, or iris kaempferi. Keep these latter 
as wet as you can in July. 

Now we will put a line of something along 
the walk, to mark the line as strongly as we 
can, and save the more or less ragged edge 
of an herbaceous border. Funkia lancifolia is 
a good thing, and so are violets. They can 
be cut out to a line as 
they tend to spread too 
far. The common vio- 
lets you can dig up or 
beg are excellent, 
though you can use 
some of the double or 
other florists’ kinds if 
you wish. If you mix 
blue and white you will 
get a mass of white 


flowers a little later than the blue, but of 
course the chief use of these plants in 
this place is in their neat and enduring 


foliage. This edging should be nine to 
twelve inches wide, and should run on 
both sides of the walk, if the beds are 
made on the inside. Dwarf nasturtiums or 


sweet alyssum also may be used (especially 
the former), but these, of course, must be 
renewed every year. The rest of the border 
may be filled up as the plan shows. If you 
build the little arbor as shown in the first 
article, put a clematis paniculata and a 
trumpet-vine to cover it. 

The beds on the inside of the walk should 
be filled with annuals, large, irregular m: 
of Tom Thumb nasturtiums, asters, Drum- 
mond phlox, eschscholtzia, zinnias, 
golds, petunias, and whatever you like 
Petunias run to very disagreeal 
but if you get half your seed whit 
half mixed, and put them together, the crude- 
ness of the magenta will be to 
Read the cultural directions on the packets. 
These beds may be filled with tulips, hya- 
cinths, narcissus, crocuses 
bulbs, which, of course, must be set out ir 
the fall; and, in fact, the whole garde 
would be better laid out and planted in the 
fall, when most hardy plants, shrubs, and 
trees can be moved to best advant 
ennial plants should be mo as soon as 
possible (say September 15th to October 
15th, depending on when their flowering 
season is over), to give them a chance to 


isses 


mari- 


best 





make some growth before winter 
is a period of leisure, with plenty of fine 
weather and the soil in good condition, : 
the nurservmen not in a state of 


] 
overwork 


and worry. So let the garden be planned 
in the summer, made in the fall, and finished 
next spring, for the full realization of its 


pleasures next season. 

On the side of the house wher 
wide space we will put two rows of shr 
about seven or eight feet apart 
between them, giving a long vista from the 
street up to the back of the lot. If this is 
the north side, however, the shrubs will get 
little sun, and those near the house 
be privet and snow-berries, or, if they car 
be obtained, the native rhododendron maxi 
mum. Make a bed of lily of the valley 
somewhere on the shaded sid hor 

If you prefer the informal plan, with a 
simple semicircle of plantin 
back, we will trust for effect to the 
and richness of foliage and color ma 
by shrubs with flowering plants 
them. If you wish to grow annuals, they 
can be in front of the taller perennials 
the edges of the border, or in irregular 
After what has been said of the planting in 


7. 


with grass 








plan } 1, further discussion of No. 2 wil] 
be 1 ssary. 

plans are intended to be very elastic, 
bot} arrangement and material. The list 
of perennial plants contains hardly more 
tha selection from the more representa- 
tin es, and there are doubtless many 
vhich each gardener will prefer to 
ose proposed. For instance, there 


T th 
SO 


is tl tris or gay feather, which is a queer- 
loo] thing, a good deal like crimson tails. 
Ip me of it in the garden of some friends, 
and y have never since ceased to rail at 
me fi isting it on them, though I observe 
that y have not yet taken the obvious 


cour f presenting the obnoxious thing to 
neighbors, or throwing it over the fence. 

For part, I am so struck with its quaint 
eff certain situations, that I put it into 
carden I can. The love for 

general and flowers in particular 

a matter of individual preference, 

that useless to try to prescribe a planting 
lis ill please every one in all respects. 
But me who plants his garden according 
te cl] as this will find what he 
what he can grow best, and 

hat he cannot or will not grow 

ls, he can experiment with others 
ces. Gardening is a matter of so 
ystery and uncertainty, that no one 
uite sure how his plants are going 
| he tries them. They will grow 
shorter, faster and slower, stronger 





ieme 


than he expects. They are 

iccountable things, so grateful at 

| seemingly so unresponsive at 

othe o niggardly and so generous, so 
irri 1 so charming, that your ex- 
pel gardener is he who says, not “This 
pl grow thus and here,” but “My 


be en,”’ 


eX] e has or “They will grow 
| so.’ Almost every gardener 


cal something or other better than his 


ne ! nd he usually does not know 
exa yw he does it. One writer (IT think 
Mr ce Wheeler) says that plants 


pre hoose their own company, and if 
next to some other they dislike, 

of grief, or spite, or despair; 

vill seem quite rational to anv one 
vrestled with a garden very long. 
But r all, this very uncertainty is one 
of t st charms of gardening; nothing is 
|, but everything is hoped for, 
here are disappointments, there are 

Iso, and often much greater than 

All these plants are not 

hai cola climates, though most of them 


"Ag nNects 


wold 


be well for those who live 

mu rth of New York to inquire locally 
is t is point as far as possible. 

\ out culture, insect pests, sowing of 


seeds, pruning, trans- 
planting, and what not, 
can be found in half 
a dozen excellent 
treatises, and _ endless 
other kinds of plants 
are described in the 
nurserymen’s cata- 
logues. A list of addi- 
tional perennials is 
added on page 35. 
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A Small Family Kitchen 


OU ean read this title to mean a small 
kitchen for a family, or a kitchen for 
a small family, just as you please. 
Only consider that it means a com- 
pact kitchen, one allowing neither for whole- 
sale provisions like barrels of flour or of 
sugar, nor yet furnished with an armory of 
utensils, nor yet indulging itself in the shin- 
ing splendor of copper vessels, or the dec- 
orative luxury of blue china-filled dresser. 

All these things are right and desirable 
under certain circumstances. A hotel or a 
millionaire’s household, where many elabo- 
rate meals are to be served daily, requires an 
extensive batere de cuisine, and its chef 
and assistants must have a space for their 
manceuvers, which are both unnecessary 
and undesirable for the average American 
family of four persons with one maid to 
attend to their needs. 

If the kitchen is intended to serve also 
as dining and sitting room for two or three 
servants, it needs a dining table for them, 
arocker,severalchairs. If it is in some re- 
mote country district, far from shops, delivery 


By JANE PEARSON 


wagons, and telephone calls, it may be 
necessary to keep, as our ancestors did, a 
wholesale provision of dry groceries, tinned 
and smoked goods, etc. 

For the woman who does her own cook- 
ing or who employs one maid, a small 
kitchen presents a restricted scrubbing area, 
saves steps, and is in every way more practi- 
cal. Indeed, even where three or four ser- 
vants are employed, if a sizable room can 
be set aside for other serving purposes, the 
kitchen had best be a mere culinary labora- 
tory, where every appliance is within reach 
of the presiding genius, and where no one 
else disturbs her in concocting her gravies, 
or timing her cake. French and Italian 
cooks work miracles in quarters where the 
proverbial cat could not be swung. 

Certain general points are desirable for 
all kitchens, large or small — abundant light, 
air, and conditions making for absolute clean- 
liness. Such utensils should be chosen, such 


wall and floor coverings put in as can be 
kept immaculate. 

The kitchen is no place for carpets, for 
curtains, for wall-paper, or even for calci- 
mine. Hard-finished painted walls, cement 
or tiled floors, are ideal as regards perfect 
cleanliness and freedom from vermin; such 
floors, however, should have squares of oil- 
cloth or fiber mats laid where the cook is 
most likely to stand, as they hurt the feet 
in the course of time. 

If a coal range is used, a gas or oil stove 
should be provided to relieve the discomfort 
of our torrid summers. Indeed, until elec- 
tricity becomes available for all, gas is 
preferable to eoal for cooking, on the 
score of comfort and cleanliness. Practice 
soon shows how to moderate its too intense 
heat. 

For summer weather, too, the question of 
screens must be considered. Nowhere is it 
as important to have them in perfect con- 
dition as in a place so attractive to flies. 

The screen door should have a good spring, 
so that no carelessness of servant or grocer’s 





A Kitchen with a Ventilated 
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Alcove for the Range 
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Blue China and the Shining Splendor of Metal Covers 


boy can leave it ajar. The ice-box should pro- 
perly not be in the kitchen at all. Its placing, the 
placing of lights over range and table, the swing 
door to facilitate entrance into the dining-room to 
a maid laden with dishes—these things are mat 
ters for the house-builder to bear in mind. & 
is the location of the butler’s pantry. This mere 
closet is a matter of expense in building which 


may be desirable toeliminate. This 
can best be done in modest families 
where but one maid is employed. 

As regards cooking equipment, the 
beautiful brass and copper vessels 
that render many foreign kitchens 
attractive are unpractical in our 
country, where labor is too highly 
paid to be spent on much useless 
polishing and scouring. Nor can the 
custom of hanging such articles on 
the walls, exposed to dust and flies, 
be recommended. Aluminum, being 
both light and durable, is an ideal 
metal for kitchen utensils. Where 
that is too expensive, the best sub- 
stitute is a good grade of agate ware. 
The tea-kettle might at least be of 
aluminum, as it is so light to lift, 
that no one who has ever used it 
can again put up with the intoler- 





able weight of agate. As it is pra- Plan Showing the} Ventilated 
ctically imperishable, it outlasts a Alcove pictured on page 19 


number of cheaper kettles. 

An admirable kitchen for a large house 
is in a sunny basement, with a brown tiled 
floor, brown woodwork, and chair rail divid- 
ing the upper wall of light gray enamel 
paint from the lower part, which is of white 
cement. Its dumb-waiter runs to the top of 
the house, so that refreshments may be easily 
sent up to any floor. 

A good idea, shown in another large kitchen 
is that of placing the range and boiler in a 
ventilated aleove — an idea suggested by the 
custom in old farm-houses in the Eastern 
states, of setting the kitchen stove inside 
the old fireplaces. The recess was tiled on 
walls and floor; on th2 latter, with the 
large square tiles usually called English 
quarries. A separate brick flue, controlled 
by a register, serves to ventilate the space. 
As the space is ceiled about thirty inches 
above the spring of the arch, and the 
vent is at the ceiling of the same, the 
arrangement is very efficient in drawing 








off all odors andexcess _ vello or the sunny effect.”” The band of 
of heat or steam wood necting the two is painted white, as 
A certain small and is all oodwork—and there is a good deal. 
inexpensive _ kitche1 Pe call white paint unpractical, be- 
that has stoed the test caus¢ hows every spot. But I do not 
of considerable service, thu I want to see the spots, and 
is peculiar in being cl n off. Nor do I find it a great mat 
what its mistress calls ter 1 e the whole place a fresh coat of 
“a pantry-less kitch- | e a year, that makes it all new 
en.” It possesses it 1 hle expense.”’ 
neither butler’s pantry k, placed under the largest window, 
nor kitchen pantry is pt n and has rounded corners, that 
but has many labor re kept clean; the “apron” or 
saving or space saving D ’ also porcelain, in which the 
contrivances which  faue re set, reaches up to the window 
render it wrth de sil \ll the pipes are exposed. 
scribing “he ry is directly under the kitchen, 
It measures about 9 wit! r, laundry stove, stationary tubs, 


ng table, ete. The refrigerator 
ts in a recess outside, and from 
few steps lead down to the back 
ntry, and thence to the cellar or 
isement. Thus the marketing, the 
e, ete., can be put into the refriger- 
tor without entering the kitchen at 
nd that hard-wood floor does 
require scrubbing as often as 
hen every delivery man must walk 












So 


From the sink a sort of wide 
unter, or stationary table runs 
hat side of the room, where 


ross th 
1] 
all 


y all the cook’s work is 


ne. The gas-stove, a chair, and 

Dining Room. Hy loor into the back entry about 
Mibehe . | the opposite side. One end of 

« F e room has a window in the cen- 

with cupboards cecupying the 


paces on either side: the other end 
the dining-room door, similarly 
ked by cupboards, but somewhat 

fferently arranged. 

These cupboards are of white 

inted wood; their peculiarity is 

instead of doors, they are pro 


eseseo---- eted by heavy white linen shades, 

’ ling up and down precisely like the 
rT des of a car window, and stopping 

ile height. Thus the upper shelves 
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A elds 


by 14 feet, and has two 
windows (north and 
east). The largest one 
is over the sink, and 
both are of the short 
and wide type of win- 
dow. The floor is 
maple, narrow well- 
laid boards, kept 
scrubbed to model 
cleanliness. When they 
become worn, recourse 
will be had to lino 
leum, ‘‘because,” as 
the mistress frankly 
says, “we cannot af- 
ford cement or tiled 
floors.” Its walls are 
of cement for about 
five feet from the floor, 
where hard-finished 
plaster begins, painted 
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may be kept covered, while from the lower 
ones the cook takes out her sifted flour, 
raisins, sugar, spice, and mixes her cake on 
the counter directly underneath. The 
glazed linen shades may be wiped off with 
a damp cloth, or repainted when soiled. 
They were used as an economy, both of 
wood for doors, and of the space taken up 
by open doors in a small kitchen. They 
have proved themselves an excellent inven- 
tion in many ways. One end of the kitchen 
is filled by the door into the dining-room, 
with two fairly deep closets on either side; 
in each “he depth is divided by partitions, 
so that aalf of it makes a china-closet on 
the dining-room side, and the other half 
makes a kitchen cupboard. In one of them 
is the slide or hatch for passing dishes into 
the dining-room. 

It will be seen that much of the available 
wall space in this kitchen carries shelves 
above for dry groceries, and compartments 
below where the pots and pans may be kept. 
By actual measurement, there .is more 
drawer and shelf space in this kitchen thus 


lined with cupboards, and in the dining- 
room china-closets, than in the neighbor- 
ing house, which has the conventional 
butler’s pantry and kitchen pantry. Other 
points about this kitchen are, that the hatch 
into the dining-room is a double-decker, so 
to speak; it has two shelves. Outside the 
north window is a home-made cold-storage 
box, supported on brackets in the outer 
wall and screened by oilcloth curtains. 
Articles of food may be kept here without 
ice for the greater part of the year, and 
during the hot months it is removed and 
stored down cellar until winter comes again. 

In another small kitchen, an economy of 
space was to use shelves on hinges, with a 
support from underneath. They really 
gave additional table surface, or - nn for 
setting dishes, implements, or condiments, 
when for some festal occasion an unusual 
number had to be set out at once. 

Many of the home-made conveniences 
that housewives have evolved for them- 
selves are now on the market in improved 
forms., For instance, one may buy galvan- 


ized iron cold-storage boxes of almost any 
size, to set outside a window. Kitchen 
cabinets, rightly described as “‘a kitchen in 
a nutshell,” are also manufactured in" large 
numbers, and have reached a high state of 
perfection. They combine extensive table 
surface, for preparing a meal, with drawers, 
shelves, and cupboards enough to contain 
every article required in the preparation. 
They have movable flour-bins, receptacles 
for salt, sugar, meal, etc. Sometimes they 
have table tops of German silver, or of 
heavy glass, than which nothing could be 
more “aseptic” to use a medical word, and 
nothing more delightful to roll pastry on. 
Another new idea is that of applying the 
card catalogue method to classifying recipes. 
The cake, pie, stew, or whatever it may be, 
is entered alphabetically, so that it may be 
readily turned to, and the desired card may 
be taken out and laid under the eye of the 
operator. If it is soiled or injured it can 
easily be replaced. In time the neat red 
box becomes a storehouse of the house- 
keeper’s own tried and tested recipes. 


The West Room 


Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose, 
That Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close. 
OmAR KHAYYAM 


HO of us has not treasured in the 

corner of our heart sweet mem- 

ories of a closed and darkened 

chamber, that was only opened 
upon state occasions, and by the youthful 
members of the family was entered with awe 
and reverence? 

How well I remember it—that cool, dark, 
west room in my grandfather’s house, into 
which I used to peep with interested and 
curious eyes! How vivid in my memory is 
the glistening satin paper, with its conven- 
tional bunches of flowers! How rich in col- 
oring seemed the home-made yarn carpet 
where a refractory ray of the evening sun 
stole in and redyed it with sunset splendor! 
The quaint, twisted-legged center-table held 
a tall astral lamp, all hung about with dan- 
cing prisms which I was sure quite equaled 
the diamonds of Golconda in their brilliance, 
and what a world of beautiful colors bloomed 
forth at those rare moments when I was al- 
lowed to hold a shining prism to my eye! 
The lamp always stood on a mat of great 
wool roses, whose dainty elegance, I was sure, 
had never been duplicated by even Nature 
herself. Another attraction of the center- 
tab’e was a quaint volume which I considered 
a great treat to be allowed to touch. This 
was an old-fashioned ‘‘flower-vase,”’ contain- 
ing the ‘‘Language of Flowers and _ their 
Poetic Sentiment,’ by Miss 8S. E. Edgarton. 
Its richly tinted frontispiece represented 
unique gilded vase containing a bouquet of 
astonishing blue and scarlet flowers of un- 
known species and construction, the whole 
surrounded by a border of gleaming gilt, en- 
twined with remarkable roses; and oh! the 
elegance of the poetic sentiment expressed 
by the gentle ladies who contributed the 
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dainty rhymes of “‘hearts”’ 
“vouth” and “truth.” 

On the white wood mantel were more woo! 
mats, great bead baskets with scarlet linings, 
and some old-fashioned china vases of an- 
cient manufacture, also a big china cologne- 
bottle of unlimited capacity, but which, to 
my knowledge, never fulfilled its life mis- 
sion, being forever devoid of sweet-smelling 
odors, that would have been but a blot on 
the escutcheon in this room, around which 
clung the flower-breath of the old garden. 
Backed up against the wall, with modest 
primness, stood some rush-bottomed chairs 
with gorgeously gilded straight backs. But 
stronger than all, across this vision of my 
childhood is wafted the pungent odor of a 
wild sweetbrier which grew under the win- 
dow, and was as much a part of the old room 
as its beams and rafters. Like Richard 
Jefferies, I never take a spray of the fragrant 
leaves in my hand or catch a scent of ‘“‘sweet- 
brier wind,” but a vision of the west room 
comes back to me. 

Yes, and the old-fashioned porch with its 
latticework support for a giant creeper, into 
whose crimson bells darted in and out the 
tiny ruby-and-emerald humming-birds, that, 
to me, outshone the “unnumbered rubies of 
Chilminar.” Intertwined in the branches 
of the trumpet-creeper was a slender, climb- 
ing shrub called ‘““Washington’s bower’ and 
“matrimony,” whose tiny purple-and-white 
blossoms and weak sage-colored foliage could 
never have suggested its high-sounding titles, 
though it was “less plain’? when arrayed in 
its winter garb of scarlet berries. Under 
another window of the west room grew a 
rose-flowered eglantine, whose poetic name 
is suggestive of the “‘flower-vase,” and ro- 


and “‘darts,’”’ and 


mantic maiden ladies of a “‘day that is dead.”’ 
Across the garden ran a gravel walk bor- 
dered with great trees of purple lilacs, so tall 
that I was never able to secure anything but 
the inferior blooms, but under which I used 
to lie and philosophize to my best-loved doll, 

battered and bruised wooden conception 
of a century ago, much dearer to my child- 
ish heart than the dainty bisque creatures 
that had to be handled with exceeding care. 
After the fragrant lilacs came a flowering 
currant, whose sweet, pungent odor filled 
the house with a perfume rarer than the 
spices of Araby. An immense red peony 
flaunted its crimson in the summer air, and a 
great barberry bush grew near, its sharp 
thorns waging aggressive war on the tiny 
wrens who sought its shelter for a nesting- 
place. Its scarlet fruit was made into a 
dainty concoction that was much prized as 
a delicacy for invalid neighbors, though it 
reminded me of nothing so much as stewed 
shoe-pegs. 

Gaudy scarlet and yellow tulips stood 
straight against the pathway, like ranks of 
brave soldiers guarding the daffodil’s gold, 
in all the arrogance of their military color- 
ing. A bed of showy fleurs-de-lis, or flowers- 
de-luce, as they were usually called, stood 
“‘over against” the daffodils. Here and there 
were bunches of rosemary ‘“‘forremembrance,” 
and luxuriant tufts of ribbon-grass, consid- 
ered an artistic background for floral ar- 
rangements when surmounted by the deli- 
cate green of asparagus. A fragrant flower- 
ing almond stood guard at the end of the 
walk, which terminated in a grape-arbor, 
behind which was the burial-ground of my 
numerous pets who had died at different 
times. Dipping daintily into the deep grass 
grew a crimson-and-white bleeding-heart, 
or dicentra, whose grace and beauty is but 
little appreciated by our modern florists. 











Good and Bad Design 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


N closing this series of practi- 
eal talks on planning the 
house, a few words on the 
purely esthetic side of the sub- 
ject may be suggestive and helpful. 
While it is impossible to give 
formule whereby pleasing and 
beautiful forms may be created, 
there are certain broad, general 
laws which apply to all art ac- 
cording to which, within reason- 
able limits, the works of an archi- 
tect or of a designer in any other 
field may be at least roughly 
judged as to their esthetic value. 
A true artist designs by in- 
stinct rather than by rule; if 
ignorant of the law, he conforms 
to it unconsciously. If he appears 
to violate the letter of the law, he 
may be observing its spirit. 
Whether we be artists or not, it is well 
to know the law in order that we may 
recognize that which is radically wrong and 
bad, if tested in the light of a knowledge of 
first principles. 


oy 





Fig. 2. A Harmony of Gabled Roofs and Simple Lines 
and Surfaces 





Kitchen-Yard Screen of Fig. 2, Showing the Gable 
Motive Repeated on the Gate-Posts 


‘ 





Simple Gable Roofs Varied by Octagonal! Bay. 
reen give length to the House on the Ground and a sort of Japanes« 
The Varied Wall Treatmentin Bay and Gable Illustrates the Value of Cont 














In judging any building, having a practi 
cal use (and it is difficult (to think of any 
building which has not) we ought to consider 
first if it is well suited to its use without need 
less complication; in short, it must conforn 


to the great law of simplicity \ building 
should accomplish its practical ends by the 
most direct means. 

A building, or let us say a house, since we 
are planning houses, should be judged first 
as a whole rather than piecemea 

A house is not well designed if it has only 
a pretty porch or a charming bay-window to 
catch and please the eye. The whole is 
greater than its parts; the masses of more 
importance than the details; the details 
more important in their relation to the whole 
than in themselves. 

It matters not how good the details may 
be, they are largely thrown away if the com- 
position of the building as a whole is bad. 

The composition should be simple, but its 
simplicity need not imply bareness, poverty 
of enrichment or of interesting incident. 
The law of simplicity, unity, and harmony 
are a trinity closely related each to the 
other. Their observance expressed in any 


work of art, appeals to us directly and power- 
fully. They imply the homogeneous rather 
than the heterogeneous, — order as opposed 
to confusion,—a definite key, and every 
note true. 


In suburban and country house archi- 
tecture, the roof is a peculiarly important 
element of composition, quite as important, 
perhaps, as wall, since it is the crown 
ing portion of the mass, and is nearly always 
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The Long Porch and the Ser 


Y 


ial Bay 
nizing with the Main Roofs. 


ery definitey silhouetted against 


1€ sky. 


house 


Many an otherwise good 


has been spoiled by a 
clumsy handling of roofs. 


There are certain common er- 


rors of roof design which appear 
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perhaps every 
W hich 


would not 


other house, 
occur if the 


laws of simplicity and harmony 
applied as a test of design. 


were 


minor roofs 


should _har- 


monize with each other, and with 
the main roof as far as possible. 


If 


the main roof 


is gabled, 


the 


law of harmony demands that the 
roofs of porches, wings, 
ete., be also gabled. 


bav 


should. if 


Roofs which are closely related 
possible, be made of the 
slope or pitch, 


otherwise 


their lines and surfaces will not 


whj 


rive 


ass in the 


from any point of view, 
lash and discord of lines and masses. 
are decidedly 
an individual treatment of 
particularly if they repeat 


the Exterior 


and there 
subordinate 


Here 





with Gabled Roof, also Gabled Dormers 


Note the leaded 


Kitchen Wing in the Foreground, 
owing Care for the Finish of every Part of 
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A Strong, Simple Mass, with a Rhythmical Arrangement 
of Chimney and Dormers. The Flat Roofs of the 
latter Harmonize with the Long Horizontal 
Sky-Line 


we may enjoy a piquant contrast. The 
larger and bolder the subordinate masses 
or features of a house, the more important 
itis that the roofing of these masses or 
features be in perfect harmony with the 
roofing of the main mass. 

To know at what point it is safe to depart 
from such a general rule requires the in- 
stinct of the artist. It is to be known or 
learned rather than taught. There is a 
certain indefinable point at which contrast 
ceases to be pleasing, and becomes at first 
a mild and then a violent discord. 

The accompanying illustrations have been 
selected somewhat at random, to illustrate 
the good and the bad, not only in roof design 
but in other cardinal features of architec- 
tural composition. 

Some of these other features have been 
discussed from an ethical standpoint, in 
earlier articles, particularly the porch, which 
is such an important feature of the Amer- 
ican house, and of which there are so many 
bad examples everywhere. 

The larger the porch, the more important 
it becomes as a feature in the arrangement 
of the masses which constitute the house. 

The simplicity and breadth of the mass 
ofa house depend primarily upon the adop- 
tion of a simple scheme for the ground plan. 





The Dormer on this Stable Roof is not bad, because its Roof is harmonious, and because 
it Centers on the Axis of the Wing, and has a definite relation to it 


The smaller the house, 
the greater the ne- 
cessity of simplicity of 
scheme. Numerous 
breaks, excrescences, 
and “features” should 
be avoided. Too many 
designers strive for ori- 
ginality, without rhyme 
or reason, and their 
buildings, as a conse 
quence, become “busy” 
all over, with no quiet 
surfaces or long lines to 
rest the eye, or to serve 
as a foil for some on 
effective feature, such 
as a bay or an entrance or a small porch. 

Windows of half a dozen different types 
and shapes appear in the same building, 
ach fighting for recognition. The walls of 
cottages are pierced with great plate-glass 
filled openings, instead of with modest sash, 





A Cottage in which the Hip at one End of the Main Roof 
indicates the Service End of the Building. It is far 
enough from the Gabled End for contrast, rather 
than Discord 


in keeping with the character of the build- 
ing. Each dormer is different from every 
other, there are bays and towers, and at 
the peak of each roof is an unquiet finial. 

Words cannot describe the badness of the 
badly designed, modern American house. 

One of the accompanying cuts, clipped 
from the advertising pages of a well-known 
magazine devoted to 
domestic architecture, 
below which is printed 
the legend, “High 
Class Architectural 
Work,” will do for a 
horrible example, al- 
though even worse 
might be found in al- 
most every prosperous 
first-class neighbor 
hood. 

As to a choice of 
style, there is a wide 
difference of opinion 
among members of the 
architectural pro fes- 
sion, as well as in the 
ranks of the American 
laity. Being a com- 
mercial rather than an 





Stables as a rule have the charm of simple Roof Surfaces, unbroken by 


Dormers 


artistic people, we have not yet learned that 
style is far more important than a style. 

If we have a little knowledge of architec- 
ture, we at once try to classify our more 
ambitious houses as Colonial, Tudor, Eliza- 
bethan, Mission, or what not. In short, 
architecture, as well as the furniture and 
decoration of our homes, is looked upon as 
a matter of current fashion and the imita- 
tion of historic styles. We do not judge 
works of art upon their real merit, but 
according to artificial standards, none of 
which are more artificial than the standard 
of fashion. 

If you have an artistic temperament, try 
the experiment of judging these things apart 
from all considerations of historic association 
and precedent, as being intrinsically good 
or bad, and not being as good or bad cop- 
ies or more or less clever adaptations of 
what has gone before. 

Ask only of a building, Is it well fitted to 
its use? Is it beautiful to you, regardless of 
fashion or association? 





A Harmony of Hip Roofs suited to Silver-Gray Asbestos 
Shingles. The chimneys are informally balanced 





A Pleasing Division of Wall Surfaces, with a harmony of 
Low Roof Lines and a Repetition of Deep Shadow 
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A quiet little balanced composition, with a harmoniously 
roofed and unpretentious entrance porch 


While it is true that mass and general 
composition are more important than details, 
these latter may add much to the effective- 
ness of the whole, particularly to those who 
are daily brought in contact with them at 
close range. 

Whatever there is of decorative treat- 
ment, should be effectively placed, and not 
scattered about haphazard, here and there. 
Whether the decoration be in the form of 
sculpture, color decoration, or the enrich- 
ment of glass, it should be consistent with 
the general character of the building. It 





Fic. 2. Bad, but presented to the public as “ high-class 
architectural work.” A jumble of hipped and gabled 
roofs, of the quare and the octagon, of steep and 
low-pitched roofs and crowded dormers. Too 
much porch without character or definite 
composition 


will gain much in effectiveness and interest 
if it consist in variations on some 
orative element or theme. 

If some decoration is geomet 
ventional, let all other decoration be in the 


same vein. If it is naturalistic, let it be 
naturalistic throughout, provided the idea 
of carrying the decorative mot be 
not carried to an extreme simply for the 


sake of a fancied consistency 
A beautiful relief design or a ela 

might be based on the American thistle or 

the rose, but either the rose or the thistle 





Not id as Fig. 2, but the porch carried around the 
weakens the appearence of the building by 
ng the corner. The dormer is out of scale 
the windows in front are badly composed 


not given the opportunity, to 
e furniture and decoration him- 


to be hoped that this work will be 
re and more by or under the inti- 
rection of talented and well-trained 
ets, and that they will not only merit 
The large dormers are rather restless, but gain by repeti- ] ve the confidence of the public as 
tion. The absurd arbor or trellis above the tower rl] f all that concerns the stl « 
yurd , 4 ‘ ‘ pst he 
suggests a bristling crop of hair. The base of the ’ 1 1 —s 
tower is lost in the porch — 





might become very monotonous if repeated 
with variations everywhere, within and 
withcut. : 

As yet, however, it would be difficult to 
find many examples of houses in which this 
defect of too much consistenc lecorative 
repetition exists. The common fai a 
lavish and incongruous variety of decorative 
treatment in the same building 

The houses of the rich contain rooms it 
every style and period, from Egyptian and 
Greek to “Art Nouveau.’ rhaps 
phase of American domestic architecture is 
more discouraging to the architect has 
ideals than the almost univers 
turning over the furnishing a1 ecoratil Nea bad as Fig. 2. 





A house in Tacoma with 
a tas tes eemmmeceial os ae sii en porch for a Louisiana home or a seaside 


h Spa ro \ caricature of the Colonial with big and 
t an to artists and craltsme n who Th columns, hips and gables, large and small 
in sympathy with him, when he has not the rmers, porch and walls broken by 


lattices, etc. 


Houses with Many Clocks 


6 ORTY clocks in one house is not by any 
means uncommon,” said a clock maker. 
“In some private residences the time- 
pieces exceed even this number.  Al- 
most any house of fair size will have 
from fifteen clocks up to twenty or thirty.” 

With forty or more clocks in operation, it can be 
imagined that a rare treat may be in store for the 
restless guest at his friend’s country place. As he 
tosses sleepless on the pillows of his strange bed, the 
hour of twelve approaches. 

Suddenly the slow, sweet tones of the chimes of 
the great clock in the dining-room break forth upon 
the silence in glorious melody. Scarcely have the 
chimes died away, followed by the deep-measured, 
deliberate strokes that mark the hour, than another 
clock bursts forth upon the scene with its message. 

This time the hour is announced in rather a saucy, 
emphatic manner — one stroke banging after the 
other like shots from a rapid-fire gun, the entire 
twelve consuming little more time than one stroke 
of the big clock. Then from another room in the 
opposite side of the house comes the faint and bare- 
ly distinguishable notes of a bar of music that is still 
another timepiece’s way of demonstrating that the 
midnight heur has arrived. 


These notes are closely follow 


g rus re through the summer season to keep 
of rings, bangs, and tinkles as t! I I i 


d shape. She is a great lover of 


maining timepieces whirl into actior ind has many rare and beautiful speci- 
Silence more intense by contras : - tires of adding a new clock to her 

expected and somewhat startling ou ik upon the 

night’s quietness, which is again undisturbed save } persons buy clocks just the same as they 

by the occasional striking of the qu ind half rac, and the number they already have 

hours. The guest’s sleeplessness disappears in the ny way to affect their purchase of 

perfect silence that follows the charming Inight 1 it may strike their fancy. There is an 

concert. old that there’s always room for another 
“How are so many clocks key d ng I guess that’s about right. 

order?’ repeated the clockmaker. ‘‘ Ea nough m seems to be complete without one, 

No one in the house is supposed to touch or wind a sidences have nearly a hundred rooms 

single clock. That duty is left to the « ockmaker iderstand how one house may contain 
“I spend one day each week winding clocks. In re clocks and yet not have the appear- 

cne house alone in this city an hour and a half of my lockmaker’s store, as one might at first 

time each week is taken up in wit g the clocks ; 

Of course, I regulate them too. And if there is an) ee or ssh os 

slight repair to be made, I attend to that to y have clocks that suit the laziest and 
“This constant and careful attenti economical tful person down to the ground. These 

in the long run. When a clockn ittends to 7 rted, and run for four hundred days with 

your timepieces you may be surs rk is done , z. Anybody ought to be able to remem- 

thoroughly. For he is regular in his work, and reg 1 a clock in that time, and this stvle of 

ular winding means better time ems so be meeting with great favor, for 
‘*A lady in Tarrytown has more than forty cloc] : cently sold a great many of them.” 

in her summer home. I make a trip one da 


New York Sun. 
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SPRING SONG 


So many ways to wander in, 
z So many lands to see! 
The west wind blows through the orchard-close, 
And the white clouds wander free; 
The wild birds sing in the heart of spring, 
And the green boughs beckon me. 
And it’s O, for the wide world, far away! 
~ ’T is there I fain would be, 
It calls me, claims me, the livelong day, 
Sweet with the sounds and the scents of May, 
~ And the wind in the linden-tree; _ 
The wild birds sing in the heart of spring, 
And the green boughs beckon me. 


“Far, and far, in the distance dim, 
Thy fortune waiteth thee! ”’- — 

| know not where, but the world is fair 
With many a strange countree; 

The wild birds sing in the heart of spring, 
And the green boughs beckon me. 

So many ways I.may never win, 
Skies I may never see! 

© wood-ways sweet for the vagrant feet, 
What may not come to be?— 

What do they sing in the heart of spring, 
And where do they beckon me? 

Farewell, farewell, to my father’s house! 
Farewell, true-love, to thee! 

Dear, and dear, are the kind hearts here, 
And dear mine own roof-tree — 

But the wild birds sing in the heart of spring, 
And the green boughs beckon me. 

— Rosamond Marriott Watson 


ANOTHER HOUSE AT 
CRESSKILL, N. J. 


(Continued from page 13) 
antiquity; some of them bear a careful record 
on the bottom of the seat, to the effect that 
they were in the Revolution and that Hessian 
soldiers sat in them! The capacious Dutch 
sideboard has been in the family since (at 
least) the era of the great-grandparents. A 
mellow air of ancient comfort, of peacefulness 
and unhurry, is diffused by these enduring 
furnishings, and meets, filtering in at open 
door and window, the sunshine and leaf 
shadows to which a thousand years are but 
as one day. 

From the living-room one passes out to 
the front porch, looking downward over its 
three terraces to the valley below and beyond 
to the Ramapo mountains, thirty-five or forty 
milesaway. Seated on this porch, or under the 
pergola, roofed with trumpet vine and white 
clematis, the eye ranges over a wide and 
peaceful landscape, almost uncontaminated 
by sign of man. 

The abounding leafage and blooming which 
surround this dwelling is, indeed, one of its 
chief characteristics. The terraces and flower 
beds which enclose it, the vines which en- 
velop it, were considered when the ground 
plan was drawn. Its position on the long 
slope running down to the westward valley 
necessitated some method of avoiding the 
appearance of sliding down hill. Accord- 
ingly the western front has been buttressed 
up by terrace approaches, three in number, 
sustained by the faithful field boulders, and 
draped by a great variety of standing and 
trailing flowering plants. Frequently the 
sides of the house disappear under the thick 
clustering vines. They are even trained 
along projecting lattices over the windows 


DISSEMINATING WINDOW- 
BOXES 


F window-boxes will improve a city of bricks, 
they will likewise improve suburban villages 
and towns, and the American Civic Association 
urges their multiplication. You will always be 
able to find some broad-minded woman who is 

not afraid to request her neighbors to do this thing 
and who will push aside with contempt such 
absurdities as ‘“‘She does not know the individuals to 
whom she is writing!’”’ ‘She is afraid they will think 
her forward!” The provincial spirit. which at one 
time might have voiced itself in some such way is 
fortunately becoming less and less, as the spirit of 
co-ordination and joint action is spreading wider 
and wider throughout the country. 

Therefore get somebody on the street that you 
ropose to use as an example, to write the letters. 
lhe first letter should be written five or six weeks 
before the window-boxes can be put out in the 
spring. Inclose in the letters return postals saying 
that the writer will put out window-boxes on such 
and such adate. Two weeks later, write to all who 
have not answered, saying that such and such a 
number have answered affirmatively, and that it is 
hoped the others will come in. Follow the second 
letter by personal appeals wherever possible. Re- 
quest the help of the newspapers in spreading 
the idea by sending them copies of your first letter, 
of the second letter, and by any other interviews 
that may appear interesting. After having done 
this the first year, follow it up the second year; 
follow the second by the third year; keep ever- 
lastingly atit. Have photographs madeof attractive 
results — they will be useful. 





and over the eaves of the porch where they 
furnish natural awnings, infinitely varied in 
pattern, and presenting the advantage of 
thinning themselves in spring and fall when 
the sunshine is weleome indoors. 

The long ranks of greenery and bloom 
which define the edges of the terraces were 
carefully selected with a view to successive 
flowering. On the outer border of the third 
terrace, for example, are arrayed in order, 
as seen from the porch, fungia, nasturtium. 
two rows of German iris, two row; of Japan- 
ese iris, zinnia, marigold, devil’s walking 
stick and phlox, accented at the ends and 
center by groupings of peony, helianthus. 
caladium or elephant’s ears, golden glow, 
and four large castor-oil plants which have 
grown exceedingly, and which, with their red 
stems and bluish-green leaves, furnish a fine 
foreign air. In the second view, appear at 
the ‘corners helianthus and Japanese lilies, 
two rows of tulips, masses of iris and larkspur. 
All this flowering begins in the month of 
May. The stonework of the lowermost ter- 
race, curving outward in the center, seen 
from below, is protected in spring by a row of 
hollyhocks, succeeded later by nasturtiums. 

On the top of the wall, the vine nas- 
turtiums form a living cascade over the boul 
ders, and beyond them, up to the flower-box- 
es, are seen balsam and marigold. At the east- 
ernend of the house, the splendor of the crim- 
son rambler in bloom is tempered by the 








SOMETHING TO PLEASE THE 
CHILDREN 


Something to please the children, 
Something to entertain! 
Shall I dance, my dears, or wiggle my ears, 
Or balance myself on a cane? 
Shall I stand at the parlor casement 
And sing to the crowd below? 
Or pour hot tea over Grandpa’s knee 
In a comical way I know? 
Something to please the children; 
Anything droll will do! 
Shall I lash myself to the mantel shelf 
And poke my feet up the flue? 
Shall I spill hot wax on the carpet 
Or cover my nose with soot, 
Or gum my hair, or drop a chair 
On the top of my gouty foot? 
Something to please the children; 
Something that’s light and gay! 
Shall I whistle and scream at the butcher’s team 
So the horses will run away? 
Shall I hang the cat to the curtain, 
Or scare Aunt Jane with a mouse? 
Shall I stutter and groan through the telephone 
And then set fire to the house? 
Something to please the children; 
Nothing that’s trite and tame! 
Thev crow with glee as they come to me 
I’m never at loss for a game. 
They greet me as Uncle Henry, 
And jolly good times they see 
In the jovial ways and genial plays 
Of an elderly man like me. 
— Wallace Irwin in the Saturday Evening Post 


green of the ampelopsis. Along the walls 
are planted pinks, iris, foxglove, marigold, 
devil’s walking-stick, and dahlias; on the 
north side, masses of nasturtium, Japanese 
anemone, ferns, and salvia. The eastern 
end, being the rear of the house, close to the 
driveway leading to the service department, 
and shaded by the forest from the morn- 
ing sun, is, perforce, flowerless. All this 
botany, moreover, blooms luxuriantly, and 
is supplemented by great clumps of hy- 
drangeas which even late in October are 
loth to part with their stalks of blossoms. 

The surrounding fields have been aban- 
doned for cultivation, and are relapsing into 
their primitive wildness. This section of the 
Hackensack valley is notable for the great 
variety of its flora, largely owing to the great 
variation in annual temperature of the suc- 
cessive elevations from the bottom of the 
valley to the cliffs of the Palisades. The 
cold and the dampness rapidly increase with 
the descent; the neighboring village is distin- 
guished as holding, one season, a lower mean 
winter temperature than South Dakota! The 
old forest growth includes a great number 
of trees; white oak, chestnut, hickory, shell- 
bark, black and red oak, swamp or pin oak, 
and whitewood, of which the first two grow 
to a very large size, and of which the last, 
with its beautiful, straight, tall stem, almost 
as branchless as a palm, is indigenous to this 
section of the Hudson River valley alone. 
The new growth of timber includes the dog- 
wood, creamy-white in bloom and wine-red 
in the autumn, white birch, cedar, and wild 
seedlings of cherry and apple from the old 
orchards. The old fields abound, also, with 
seedlings of wild iris, growing very thickly 
in certain sections. These sprung from the 
original stock brought over by the old Dutch 
settlers. 
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ITCHER collecting does not rival teapot col- 
lecting, vet the former offers greater possi- 
bilities. The opportunities for finding proof 
pitchers are countless: perfect teapots are 
becoming more and more scarce each vear. 

The reason is quite plain; pitchers were seldom 
subjected to hard wear. In time, hot tea dis- 
colored. Even with careful treatment the spout 
of the “company” teapot would often show a 
faint ivory tone. Milk and cream produced little 
effect on the softest paste, and thus it is, to-day, 
that the creamer of a tea service will be spick and 
span as if just from the potter’s hand, while the 
teapot will be dark in spots and probably cracked. 
The spout will have a few nicks at the opening and 
the cover be minus the knob. But the little 
pitcher is in full possession of its “‘points;” handle, 
spout, lip and base are intact and it is ready for 
continued service, or for a place in cabinet or cup- 
board. 

All pitchers are not cabinet pieces nor are all 
pitchers fit for cupboards — a distinction being 
made between cupboards and cabinets. A piece 
suitable for the former is not always adapted to the 
latter. A cabinet piece, aside from its proof con- 
dition must be a valuable specimen from some 
standpoint. It need not necessarially be of tha 
rarest china, but it should be a characteristic speci- 
men and it should represent something beside 
money. It must please for its line or color — in 
other words, for its beauty; or, barring that, it 
must represent some interesting phase of pottery 
making — an evolution, a translation, or a per- 
fecting of some paste, glaze or decoration. Pitchers 
coming under these various classifications are 
seldom large. If creamers, they are of necessity 
comparatively small. In fact, the word “ pitcher ”’ 
is searcely the one to use in connection with tea-sets. 
The term really implies pint and quart receptacles. 
Our use of the word is almost as elastic as the Eng- 
lish ‘‘jug’ and less correct. 

Creamers might be designated as cabinet speci- 
mens and pitchers as cupboard pieces — although, 
some old pitchers would tax the capacity of the 
largest cupboard. Liverpool and Sunderland 
pieces, and the larger lustre specimens are too 
generous of dimension for the usual cupboard. One 
Liverpool pitcher or one of Sunderland make, 
forms a good center piece for a collection. Where 
a collector specializes on pitchers, large and small 
shelves afford a better setting. A shelf, four or 
five inches in width, around a dinning-room, makes 
an extremely effective foundation for a pitcher 
display. Large specimens may be placed on the 
shelf, grouped to the best advantage, while smaller 
acquisitions may hang from hooks. Cabinets 
should contain pieces too choice to be exposed to 
dust or a chance mishap. 





Rare Hunting Pitchers and Two of Pink 
Lustre 

















Liverpool pitchers are undoubtedly the most 
interesting of commorative c s. They we 
imported in great quantities I urly year 
of the nineteenth century. M Ww ide 
order by wealthy ship owners and display variou 
barks, brigs and frigates. A collection of naval a 


merchant marine pitchers th: 
our early shipping and 
volumes upon the subject 
have turned their attention in thi 
have chosen Liverpool pite 
cluding “ Washington,” “ Ma 
“arms” specimens. Of Washingto1 gn ve 
“ Portrait”’ and the “‘ Apotheosis’* are most valuab] 
The first bears a copy of the Stuart portrait 
Washington and is remarkably lifelike; t 
contains a reproduction of engr: 
great vogue after Washington’s « 
Time is bearing Washington away from eartl 
“Sacred to the memory of Washing 
on a tomb, while beneath the spout runs the lin 
“A Man without example; a Patriot without 
proach.” The Stuart pitcher is full of beauty; 
“‘ Apotheosis” is rare and much sought but car 
hardly be regarded as an attractive delineation 
the father of this country 

More interesting are the ship pitchers with their 
spirited frigates and personal mottoes and inscrip 
tions. Varying from a quart size to that of a 
gallon, the big ship specimens are hardly 
gems — but one has more meaning thar 
or more old plates and platters picked up at ran 
dom and purchased solely because they are « 

Sadler is the name most 
Liverpool ware. ‘Sadler ware 
times applied to Liverpool pieces. Green, at on 
time a partner of Sadler, must sharé 
and Abbey, once employed | 
a large manufacturer, must not be 
The various “Arms” pitchers are attributed t 
Abbey. The best known of this series is tl 
‘“‘Farmer’s Arms,” bearing the following verse 











identified wit 
is the term some 





honors 





later a 


forgotter 


“ Let the mighty and great 
Roll in splendor and state, 
I envy them not, I declare 
I eat my own lamb 








I shear my own sheep and | wear it 
I have lawns, I have bowers 

I have fruits, I have flowers 

The lark is my morning charme! 
So you jolly dogs now 

Here’s God bless the plow 

Long life and content to the farmer 


Edwin Allee Barber in ‘‘ An; 


o American Pottery 
















says of Liverpool ware: he Liverpool pitchers 
are mainly of one form, or a modification of the 
same — atall, graceful, curving body, with sharp 
pointed lip, whose upper line is a continuation of 
the horizontal line of the rim; the handle is a plait 
oval, starting on a level with the top of the body 
and terminating about the center of the side 
This form, while light and gracef iS simple in the 
extreme, without any relief 1amentation what 
ever, presenting a perfectly plain surface admirably 
suited for decoration.” And agai The form 
is tall and graceful with curving and recurving 


outline, swelling at the centre and widening out 


again at the top and bottom. The nozzle is sharp 
and angular, the upper line being a continuation 
of the straight margin of the upper edge, while the 
plain bent handle rises to the same level.’’ Thess 
descriptions aptly describe the type. The body of 


the ware is a deep cream-color, and the decoration 
is printed in black. Sadler was an engraver and he 
used the line process. The finest Liverpool speci 
mens have the quality of a line engraving and are 
superior to later specimens. 


were beginning a pitcher collection, he 
lly “‘start’’ with a Liverpool; for the ap. 
f one is seldom a matter of accident, |) 
t place a good example is expensive; in the 
t must be purchased of an antique dealer 
is too prosaic a way to begin a collection of 
g. A bit of blue Staffordshire, copper or 
stre is usually the beginning of a pitcher 
und the end is quite unforeseen. 
itchers shown in our illustrations are char. 
specimens — taken at random from a 
llection which embraces many kinds, [py 
ups are pink and copper lustres, Wedgwood 
salt-glaze specimen and some excellent 
f Staffordshire. 
rlaze pitchers, while at one time very com. 
yw quite rare. The term, salt-glaze. 
n elastic one and somewhat misunderstood. 
yrse Earle, who has done more than any 
merican writer to arouse an enthusiasm for 


are 


1, says: ‘‘The characteristic feature of 
ware — the quality from which it de. 
name — is its glaze. This is easily 


zed. It does not run and spread like other 





Three Old English Pitchers 


seems to form into minute coagulated 
resembling somewhat the surface of orange 
The glaze is often unequal, being higher on 
rtions of the pieces than others, the vapor 
through which the glaze was made not 
ng with equal power to every point. Thus 
of a piece may be dull and the other highly 


lazed creamers are particularly pretty, and 
specimen is worthy a place in any cabinet. 
nous, but now uncommon pitchers are 
Sportive Innocence”’ and “ Mischievous 
31 They are similar in shape to he Liver- 
es except that the curves are more pro- 
i. In the center of each is a quaint group 
iren at play. The body of the pitchers is a 
eam-color, with a little bright orange in the 
Blue and green are also used and the 

uite striking. 
harms of copper lustre have been voiced 
times in this department. By far the 
ractive specimens of this ware are in the 
small pitchers. They were undoubtedly 
creamers, but with few exceptions were 
parts of sets. Teapots were occasionally 
tre, but the popularity of lustre pitchers 
as to create an independent demand for 





In hunting copper lustre, many types are 


to light. Huge affairs for cidar and hot 
maller ones for milk, and still more diminu- 
for cream. The specimens shown in our 
ions are creamers of unusual brilliancy. 
ms are attractive and the glaze presents 
etallic ‘yet satiny quality found only in the 

ces. Silver lustre while less attractive in 

often better in design and should never be 

1 by the collector of pitchers. Early 

of this ware used molds identical wit 

h the silversmith. Thus some of the best 
eig nth century patterns are seen in silver lustre. 


it 1OT 
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W} Unlike copper lustre, silver lustre pitchers were 
usually part of tea-services, and to-day often 
acc mpany more or less battered teapots and 
sugar-bowls. Silver specimens were more valuable 
in the old days and received far greater care. 

No pitcher collection is complete without a 
fluted piece of silver lustre; and pink lustre has 
claims to consideration also. Of later date, but of 


graceful design, the pretty little pink creamers next 





command attention. For actual use pink lustre is t he 

most attractiqe of the lustre family. It is a dainty 

ware, reminiscent of tea drinking and decorous 
ossip. ‘ ‘at 

on, he 6 —_ New England families, the company 

or “minister’s set” is of pink lustre. It has stood 





i a eighty years of wear and bids fair, with gentle 
dealer usage, to last as many more. Of a later day, but 
tion of of = interest, are the lavendar-sprigged tea-sets, 
per or which remain unclassified. The pitchers belong- 
ditcher ing to sets of this type are usually tall and graceful, 
of a thin hard ware, high glassy glaze and a singu- 
char larly new appearance considering their age. Com- 
rom g mon as this ware was in New England — long in 
is. In vogue for wedding sets, it has been quite neglected 
rwood by writers on old china. “Late Chelsea’’ has been 
cellent a general term — although no collector ever 
8 for a moment that it had any connection | 
, com- with the Chelsea works, which were years out of | 
-glaze existence before the ware was manufactured. 
stood. The cups, teapots, sugar-bowls and creamers are | 
Nn any usually hexagonal and while not strictly speaking | 
sm for old are valuable links in the china chain. As 
ire of representative specimens of the china in use in | 
it de- this country during the 1840 period it is too valuable 
easily to be overlooked. Therefore, place in a pitcher | 
other collection one specimen of the old lavendar-sprigged | 


ware, marking as vou see fit. 

Staffordshire in all its many phases must come 
in for its share of attention. ‘‘ Historical” pitchers 
like other historical pieces, are high in price. But | 
there are hosts of blue pitchers which are not of | 
historical interest and consequently not expensive, | 
And after the deep blue Staffordshires follow many | 
other blues, and various styles known as mulberry, | 
lilac, pink, brown and green, all worthy of the | 
pitcher shelf if not the cabinet. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


A MODERN BATHROOM 
~ IS THE KEY TO HOME COMFORT 


Of all pitchers the most highly prized are those 
of such rare wares as Chelsea, Crown Derby, Wor- 
cester, Wedgwood, Nantgarw, Spode and Bow. 
These are cabinet pieces in the true meaning of the 
term; museum pieces they might be called also, 





In the bathroom are centered the comfort and convenience of the 
modern home. “Staxdard” Ware makes the bathroom a delight, a pleasure, 
a continuous source of pride in possession, and use. The white purity of 





























lated for they are worthy of the designation. its china-like surface is sanitary perfection _ health insurance for your 
range family—and the first aid inthe making ofthe Home Ideal.’’“Stardard” Por- 
Ler on UATRAINS + celain Enameled Baths and One-Piece Lavatories are a necessity to the 
te Q ’ new home and indispensable in modernizing the old. A house equipped 

Thus MARIOCRACY } with it is strictly modern and sanitary. Its cost is well within the 
highly Marv had a little man ' range of economy, and its beauty will satisfy the most luxurious tastes. 

With, Baur wiittn an & : Our 100-page Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells vou how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, 

, d er. white as snow, : and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in 
Pur And everything that Mary said detail, together with aeey es on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever 
Hinet, Was tty sure — Puck ssued on the subject. =E tor six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 
> a as pretty sure to go.— Puck. aaa “The ABOVE FIXTURES, Design P 2 can be purchased from any plumber 
‘evous at a cost approximating $100.00—not counting freight. labor or piping. 

: . CAUTION: Every piece of genuine “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” “‘ Green and Gold” guarantee label, and 
Liver- PERSONAL has our trade-mark “Staedard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Stanéard” 
e pro- Widow, young, would meet Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you mor ‘7 the end. 
group Gentleman with patrimony. Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. S. Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
rs a Must be wealthy. neat ‘ Oftices and Showrooms in Bow York : “Stasdard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
in the “ei - bed pies ' zondon, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
d the Object alimony. — Judge. . 
— HIC JACET 
r the 
i. ie Johnny ate a tablet 
stedlv The family doctor gave ; 

were Now he’s got a big one, 
nell On his little grave. 
hers — The University of Michigan Wrinkle. ‘ Th H B if | - 
id for Will You Represent e ouse eautifu 
8 are HATES TO GO HOME . , ‘ 
d hot RF SRE E want a reliable, energetic young woman or young man in each town to act as our 
— The girl oh bec ay = agent. We pay the largest commission and have the best proposition ever made 
wong That when he’s slow in going by any magazine. You know The House Beautiful. You know that it appeals to 
agents He’s positively “ gone.” intelligent people with homes. We are making special inducements to get new 
n the — Philadelphia Press. subscribers at this time. Will you join our staff? You can easily make $5.00 a day. 
— be Write us at once, giving references. Address 
Early ehcp CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 

with i the baby screamed, and louder ; 
. best ohnny fed it insect powder. ’ ; ; ; 7 
a Saenedng, snckhed, sith o chews, The House Beautiful, Republic Building, Chicago 

“Little sister acted bug.”’—Princeton Tiger. 
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covers 300sq.ft. 


SELECT YOUR FLOOR WAX 
with the same consideration for wear 
and beauty as you would your wall 
covering. Just as important—even 
more so. The best results always 
follow the use of 


Old English 


The Wax with a Guaraniee 


It puts your floor in perfect condition 
and keeps it so. It is economical, sani- 
tary, lustrous, transparent, accentuating 
the natural grain of the wood. 


Send for Our Free Book 
“Beautifying and Caring for Wood Fioors” 


an authority on all questions relating to 
the care of floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture. A book to read and keep for future 
reference. : 

Old English Floor Wax comes in one, 
two, four and eight pound cans, 50c. per 
pound. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write to us direct, giving his name, and 
we will send you a 

LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE 
together with our eine Shak, 
which, filled out, will bring an an- 
swer (free) telling what treatment 
your floor needs. 

We guarantee our finishes to give 
entire satisfaction when used as 

ted, or refund your money. 


A. S. BOYLE & CO. 
Dept. M, Cincinnati, Ohio 
exclusive manufacturers 
of Floor Wax in the world. 












One Foot for Matting Tacks 
One Foot for Carpet Tacks 


The only tool that lifts tacks easily, 
guickly, without one to carpets, mat 
ting or tacks. Madeof best steel,on simple 
lever principle—everlasting. Feet changed 
instantly, using only the fingers. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25 cents, also a 
angaroo Trick Lock, ree, an 
a Package of Interesting Matter 
and Samples of Specialties. 


GENERAL SPECIALTY MFG. CO.,100¢ Arcape Bios., Puna. 

















EOPLE who talk 

mere eccentricity, a 

day were rudely 

by the issue of perhaps 
exhibition in America, th 
Institute at Pittsburg, for 


ure of a studio tea, which receiv 


and $1,500 


prize was ind 


faithful follower of Mane it ¥ 


sober piece of work, co 
traits of the artist’s family a1 


of the strange beauty of uglin: 


the attraction of individua 


W. Redfield’s “ The Crest,” whic 


ver medal and the second priz: 
an instance, although the 
woodlands has not been un 
sionism; but Childe Hassan 
of nude girls amid flowers o1 
reflects Claude Monet and t! 
in its outdoor effect and its 
of tones. W. J. Glackens 





honorable mention, also belongs 


Manet and Degas in his 
gloomy depiction of seco: 
tracks. 

Not alone its generous 
Carnegie exhibition the great 
vear, but the fact that it 


exhibition in America, and its ent 


distinguished foreign artists t 
reality with the juries of 
the paintings. 
> 
After being buried for 


lection, a celebrated painting 
Venus of the Mirror,” is off 


As the National Gallery of Li n l 


the price, it will probably 
Berlin Gallery or by the Me 
New York. The picture 
for the Apartment of Mirrors 
Madrid. It is believed from 


have been executed after the gr 


second visit to Italy, and is 
him still in existence. Whilk 
and richest coloring, it has 
chastest pictures in history 


5) 


Another work of art said 
for the Metropolitan Mus 
cope, whose many adventu: 
It was, as every one knows 
the old cathedral of Ascoli 
bub when, some short tim 
ment was missing. Photog 
of it went all over the wor! 
found in Mr. J. P. Morgan 
had innocently purchased 
Learning that no one had 
to return it to Ascoli, when 





The Italian government, hows 


the Cathedral to have the 
says, one of the priests ws 
Now the question is, whe 
satisfied to give it to son 
museum instead of the n bl 
it belongs, or whether, after 
Museum may get it. 

No doubt the new direc 






Clark, would be pleased to | 
possess any such fine examp! 


siastic embroidery, for it is 


sires to raise the arts and cra 


York museum up to the sta 


sington, with which he was so | 
is said that lectures and special 


also to be added to the ) 
at infusing new life into it 





has had it 
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exniditions are 








Style R 
B. Chase 


Small Grand 
s our latest production in grands 
y New Scale throughout. 

ino is small only in 


nent 


actual 


ur system of construction, the 5 
ngth of case permits a Volume 
fone that is surprising even to 
earne i to expect great results 


®1,~nN0° 


lesigned to meet the demand for 
ossessing Power and Purity of 
not cumbersome in an ordinary 


at success 


> mever placed our Unlimited War 
strument more cheerfully than we 

vy Grand. 

nd full particulars freely given 

\. B. CHASE CoMPANY 

Established 1875 


nt H Norwalk, Ohio 











185 W. North St. 








A Hammock That’s 


Right 


y hammock made that combines Quality, 


ity ‘oa 3eauty with Comfort. Can be 
ndoors or out. For further particulars 


QUEEN HAMMOCK CoO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH., U. S. A. 
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Your Refrigerator 


Is the most important thing in your home. 


The health of yourself and family depend on it, 
and a good refrigerator will save you more than its 
cost every year, in saving of ice, doctor's bills and 
waste of food. 


Don’t Risk Using 
A Zinc Lined Refrigerator 


The zinc corrodes and the oxides poison milk and 
food causing serious disease. An unsanitary refriger- 
ator, whether lined with zinc or anything else, often 
causes serious sickness, yet few people think of lay- 
ing the blame where it actually belongs. Children 
are especially liable to sickness caused by refrigerator 
poisoned milk 


Let Us Tell You Why 

the McCray Refrigerator is better than any other re- 
frigerator made, anywhere, by anybody—not only in 
elegance of appearance, economy of ice, and sanita- 
tion, but why the McCray Patent System of Refriger- 
ation gives such a perfect circulation of pure, cold 
dry air, that you can keep salt or mate esi na McC ray 
Refrigerator without becoming damp 

Send us your address today before you forget, 
and let = send you our large catalogue, anda valua- 
ble book, ‘How to Use a Refrigerator.” 


‘McCray 


Refrigerators 
Are Opal Glass, Tile, or White 
Wood Lined 


and are built in all sizes for Residences, Clubs, 
Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, Markets, Florists, etc. 
They can be iced from outside the house, and the 
iceman does not track mud all over the floor. 


McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order 
Catalogue and Estimates Free 
Catalogue. No 81 forResidences, Ne 46 for Hotels, 
Clubs. Public Institutions, etc., No. 57 for Meat Mar- 

kets, No. 64 for Grocers, No. 71 for F lorists 
McCray Refrigerator Company 
485 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Chicago Office, 55 Wabash Ave. 





























Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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PRICE CUT IN HALF 








Review of Reviews 
Cosmopolitan Price 
oman’s Home Companion 


The House Beautiful $7.00 
SENSATIONAL PRICE $3.50 





FOR A LIMITED TIME 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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THE CREATION OF A NEW | 
CALLING 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


YOUNG woman who had graduated from 

a school of technology with a thorough 

knowledge of architecture, went one sum- 

mer to visit in a young city of the West. 

She was looking anxiously to the future. 
She had spent nearly all her money on an education, 
and obtaining a position was a necessity. One day 
she went with friends to look at a new house they 
thought of buying. It was built on the outskirts 
of the city in a picturesque “boom” locality, de- 
veloped by an enterprising real estate man. it was 
a well-built little cottage, and the price was reason- 
able, only it paraded cheap, frescoed ceilings, flam- 
boyant wall-papers, and imitation stained glass. 
The kitchen was uselessly big and inconvenient, yet 
there was no suitable place for a refrigerator. ‘The 
pantry was a mere cubbyhole, poorly lighted, and 
badly arranged. Closet room was at a premium, 
although front and back stairs usurped an extrav- 
agant amount of space. The color of the house 
swore at juxtaposition, while its trimmings set at 
defiance every known rule of harmony. The would- 
be purchasers gave it up reluctantly for the win- 
dows looked over a magnificent stretch of meadow 
and river. It had the woods at its back. They 
were people of modest means, who might have 
afforded the purchase price, but they could not face 
the problem of painting, papering, and remodel- 
ing which they felt to be inevitable. 

The real estate agent listened to their objections, 
then he led them to a corner lot where the shell of 
another cottage stood like a skeleton against the 
sky. He assured them if they liked this site they 
might have the house, interior and exterior planned, 
painted, and decorated to suit their taste. That 
night the family spent an hour studying plans, 
while the young architect suggested all sorts of im- 
provements. Her visit lenghtened out for a month 
because of her interest in the new home. Mean- 
time she was in correspondence here and there with 
offices in the East where a modest salary was a possi- 
bility. She was on the eve of accepting one of the 
positions when she received an offer from the real 
estate dealer. He made his proposition with a fine | 
frankness. 

“T am wholly at the merey of the contractors,” 
he confessed. ‘“ I know good lumber, good masonry, 
and good plumbing when I see it, and I get the 
worth of my money. When it comes to the handy 
devices a woman wants about a house I’m about as 
ignorant as one of my hod carriers. I can’t tell an 
artistic wall-paper from what you folks call a ‘ vile 
one’. I’ve lost a score of customers just as I came 
near losing your friends, because my houses seemed 
to be lacking in something. If you will take hold 
and make them all look as tasty as this one you 
have just finished, I'll give you ——.” 

The salary he named was six times the amount 
the young architect had hoped to begin on. It 
meant a good income, but it also meant giving up | 
dreams of fame for some years at least. 

“T'll do better by you if your work sells my 
houses, ” added the author of the “boom” suburb. 

“ IT wish I had somebody like you eg my women 
folk. I have not. They grew up as I did, on the | 
old farm, where there was no chance for them to 
learn about city ways.” 

The voung architect agreed to try the position 
for six months. She threw herself into the work, 
heart and soul. At first the contractors did not 
vouchsafe her a warm welcome. The real estate 
man was masterful, however, and smoothed the 
way. She developed valuable ideas on laying out 
new streets and doles good sites. She planned 
special houses for the unpopular sunny side of the 
street, in which the living-rooms received a com- 
fortable amount of shade while the sunshine flooded 
apartments which could be cooled off before night- 
fall. She rescued every tree possible from the 
destroyer’s axe, and when they were wanting she 
had them planted in the most necessary places. 
She begged for wider piazza room and more of it. 
She planned small, fascinating, second-story bal- 
conies leading from chambers and sewing-rooms. 
These cost no more than many of the useless, ugly 
gimcracks which had hitherto disfigured the cot- 

tages in the “boom” district. All the houses sold 











Start the 
home right 





The “young cou- 
ple” of today are the 
“old folks” of to- 
morrow. If the new 
home is equipped with Hot Water 
or Low Pressure Steam heating, 
they will enjoy now, and secure 
to their children and grandchil- 
dren, the sure, soft, uniform 
warmth which assists so much to 
make home fome. An outfit of 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


will outlast the building. They do not rust or 
corrode, and need no repairs. Their use saves 
much fuel and care-taking. Housework re- 
duced because of absence of dirt and ashes 
from living rooms. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are a dividend-paying investment for any family 
—young or “passing” young; fitted for any 
building—new or OLD; whether on farm or in 
city. Putin without tearing house. The value 
of the property so equipped is increased—for 
living comfort, for renting purposes and if 
necessary, for selling. Our book “ Heating 
Investments” sent free. Sales Branches and 
Warehouses in all parts of U. S. and Europe. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


bs ole ols ols as offs fs als ol alts ale a 


Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowen 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Fast colors obtained from vegetable matter. 
artistic in design and inexpensive. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn, 





Dept. 5 











Decidedly 








Decorative Textiles 


RICHTER MFG. CO. 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Send for Samples 





Dept. 2 
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Leonard Creanabic 


Excel all others in all practical and necessary features 
The porcelain lining is real porcelain fused on sheet steel, and indes- 
tructible. This means a sweet, clean refrigerator—no foul odors 
The doors are air-tight. Ordinary refrigerator doors lock in one 
place only—The Leonard door lock (see cut) draws the door air-tight 
against the door frame, and locks it top, bottom and sides, so that air 


cannot get in around the edges. This means your ice bill is cut in half 


The shelves slide in metal bars and are adjustable to any height se 
cut)—very convenient. By putting in extra shelves for pies, ete. w 
increase the capacity one-third without extra cost. 
There are nine walls to pfeserve the ice—(see cut below.) 
The price is % less than tile lining, and the refrigerator bette: 
. For sale by all the best dealers. or will ship direct from factory. Freight prepaid as far es 

This Style, S5x22x46; as the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. Beware of imitations made with white paint; the This is the 

Polished Oak Case. is poisonous, you can scratch it with a pin LEONARD LOCK 
Quarter Sawed Panels. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Go, ‘st =*k=* 
$27.50 


26 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. AIR TIGHT. 
Write for free sample 


. ‘| Cross Section of Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 
Py ; poh o. 


Se 


M & M PORTABLE H 


THE ORIGINAL AND RELIABLE 


Summer Cottages Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses Hunters’ Cabins 
hotograph Galleries, Etc. 

Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows. Bet- 
ter built and better looking than you can have constructed at 
home and at much less cost. Wind and watertight. Artistic 
in design. Constructed on the Unit System. (Panels inter- 
changeable.) 

Houses hipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours after arrival at 
destination, according to size of house. 


No Nails No Strikes No Carpenters No Worry 


Everything fits. Any one can erect them. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

Write today for catalogue. Tell us what you want and we 
will give you a delivered price at once. Please enclose 2c 
stamp in your inquiry for our Handsome Ilustrated Catalogue. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
680 Broadway SAGINAW, MICH. 


— Absolutely Accurate 


tm At ALL SPEEDS 
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& Sliding Adjustable 
Shelves 








of porcelain lining 
and catalog showing 


q 50 other styles. 










































An accurate speed and distance indicator is quite as n ss 
mobile as a watch is in your pocket. 

Furthermore, it must be absolutely dependable under 
cold or position. Otherwise a speed indicator is not worth t 
Isn't that so? You can always depend on the 


WARNER AUTO-METER 


ve 
_s 


whether you go slow or fast, whether the road purpose, and we haz 

is rough or smooth, hilly or flat. The Warner Au 
It’s the only indicator which is always time. It’s as sensit 

absolutely infallible at speeds under ten  solidasarock. It 







miles per hour. that your car will the slig/ 
It’s the only indicator which gives correct est injury and w cu 


readings in any position, no matter whatthe racy in the slightest deg: [hat’s why 
angle of your car. we can sell the Auto-M 

It’s the only indicator you can vead with cer- . 
tainty, because the dial changes with the speed Ten Years Guarantee 


Flexible Driving Shaft attaches 
to Front Wheel. 


alone, and is uninfluenced by the jar of the car. and will gladly renew any Auto-Meter(which 

The Warner Auto-Meter hasalltheseexclusive hasnotbeeninjuredbya ent) if the Mag- 

good points—because it is the on/y speed indicator net(the HEART of th t ent) is more 
which is actuated by the same fixed, unchangeable than 1-10 of 1% incorrectafter 10 years use. 


Magnetism which makes the Mariner’s Compass reliable We will gladly tell you more about this 
and dependable FOREVER under all conditions. wonderful instrument if 1 Vv write us 

No one else can successfully use magnetism to de- at the same time will send you something every 
termine the speed of an automobile, though it’s the only motorist will prize—our 
postlive and sure way, because there is only just one Free Book, ‘‘Auto Pointers.’’ 
way that magnetism can successfully be used forthis Write for particulars TODAY—don't put it off. 


THE WARNER INSTRUMENT CO., 221 Roosevelt Street, BELOIT, WIS. 


(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class dealers and at most Garages 




















ething between three thousand and five 
i doliars. The constant effort of the youn 
was for convenience and harmony first 
such decorations as were possible for the 
When the contractors saw the first house 
id passed under her supervision sell read. 
illowed the young architect to have her 
sturbed. 
I went to look for a home in the “ boom” 
which to-day is the biggest ward in the 
was greeted by a well-gowned, sweetly 
1 young woman, who drove me about the 
1 streets. The houses I inspected were 
move into and most delightfully clean, 
ing I noticed the harmony of color 
house on the street had individuality. 
vas tidily laid out and delightfully shaded, 
was good and had been well cared for, 
e healthy young vines about the piazza, 
been given a foothold as quickly as 
ready to climb on. Indoors the house 
ight to critical feminine eyes. The cham- 
were covered with papers which had cost 
ents a roll, but they were delicate and 
Downstairs the rooms were done in good 
tridge paper, which made a fine back- 
pictures. The closets were spacious, 
lenty of wall space for beds and bureaus, 
neat gas fixtures were placed just where 
ded. The downstairs floors were well- 
wood. Upstairs they were painted, 
ud been done away with and much 
saved by allowing a few steps from 
o ascend to the first landing on the 
Here and there was a neat bit of grill 
ndow, a corner seat, or a low book- 
vas an excellent furnace in place, there 








re nee 


h harmonized with the outside of 
well as with the inside. The pantry 
marble baking slab at the window 
upboard and drawer space, a splen- 
pegs and saucepan shelves, a dark 

. pivot for the flour barrel, narrow 

es, and a score of devices a man could 
lved. The kitchen was small, but 
1venience. There were such things 

k over the stove, a splendid clothes- 
wel-arms just where I would have 
them myself. There was a small 

with ample shelves about: it, a 
draining dishes, with enameled 
lumbing. There were three windows 

and they had not the dreariest out- 

use. The dining-room was as per- 

ved as the kitchen. It had its linen 
g shelves wide enough for prop- 
blecloths. There was a commodious 
and enameled plate rails to match 
ling. Down roan I found a well- 
with good tubs and all the shelves a 
dress could have demanded. There 
vegetables as well as for coal and 
platform for barrels of apples, and 

all sorts of handy places. Best of 
freshly kalsomined and a keg of 

ne corner. These small last touches, 
nuch after carpenters and painters 
rted, had been provided at the expense 
glass windows, and elaborate overmantel 
| ceilings, which the wise woman knows 
perly belong in a moderate-priced home. 
architect argued that necessities come 
out of the modest expenditure allowed 
house she had soovided more than con- 
occasionally there was a bit of home- 
ness which in a tiny house seemed like a 


mre 


O U S E S a "screet S$ al d screen doors, and shades at 
‘| —— 
5 | 
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ne, while the girl home-maker creates 
ind comfortable dwellings for those who 
| see and buy, for herself she is achieving 
Fame, I believe, is marching on to meet 


GOT BUSY 


There was a young fellow named Syd, 
Who kissed a girl on the eyelyd, 


Said she to the lad, 
Your aim’s mighty bad 
yu should practise a while.’’ So he dyd. 
-- Denver Post. 
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Strangest House in 
the World 


HESTRANGEST house in the world has been 
built under the Seine River, between Melun 
and Sens, within a few miles of Paris. Vic- 

tor de Larneau, a wealthy young aristocrat, 

has deserted Paris, and, suffering from ennut, 
has built him a house under the river and retired 
there. The story of the strange palace at first was 
not believed among the friends of the young million- 
aire. Paris laughed at the idea of a house under the 
bed of ariver. For months none of his friends knew 
the truth. His apartments in Paris were closed, 
all his collection of paintings and china and tapes- 
tries had been taken away. Also the choicest of 
the furnishings of the chateau had disappeared. 

During the extreme hot weather in August a 
simple invitation came to Paris to three of de Lar- 
neau’s friends. When they arrived from Paris an 
auto was waiting for them, and they were whirled 
rapidly through the village and out along a road 
that ran beside the river for miles. 

Not a building was in sight. Before the aston- 
ished guests was a marble grotto, with sculptural 
images on either side. Into this they were requested 
to step, and an instant later they were descend 
ing slowly into the earth. For fifty fee: they went 
down. Then the elevator stopped, and they were 
ushered into a beautiful reception hall, wherde e 
Larneau met them with extended hands and bade 
them welcome to his new home. 

They dropped from the glare and heat of the 
day into the most delicious coolness. Air, moved 
gently by ventilators, moved through the rooms, 
with all the dampness taken from it with the heat 
In the middle of the marble reception hall a fountain 
played. Fish swam in the pool, and the whole 
room ‘was flooded with soft, mellow light. 

From there they went into the library, under the 
river itself. In the center of the ceiling was a green- 
ish white space fifteen feet square. It was of glass, 
and the river, flowing over five thicknesses of tough- 
ened glass, let the light down through the water 
and glass into the room, while electric lights, hidden 
in ground glass, illumined the room. 

Later they went to the dining-room, where 
masses of growing plants filled two sides of the 
room, and sat down to dine. This room is the 
most beautiful of all. At one side, a fountain plays 
against a wall of marble, and at the other a oo. 
window seems to open out upon a garden, yet the 
garden is all underground, and no sunlight comes 
to nourish the plants and flowers. The windows 
are of glass, and open outward upon the little flower 
garden, where roses grow rich in perfume, even 
though lacking hardiness and the deep riotous 
colors of sun-bred flowers. And there are ferns 
and vines that seem to thrive in the artificial light 
and heat, and in the middle a cherry-tree that 
blooms and blooms, as if it were always spring until, 
perhaps, it will die. 


A fellow from Lewiston, Me., 
Who was known by the surname of Pe., 
Would often act queer, 
And it made people fear 
That at times he was nearly inse. 
As a boy he got caught in the re., 
And they dried him with might and with 
me. 
By running him through 
A clotheswringer or two, 
And since then he had re. on the bre. 
One morning while taking a tre. 
He deserted his wife ; and in ve. 
She awaited him there, 
For she hadn’t the fare, 
And she couldn’t go without Payin’. 
— Chicago Record-Herald. 


Mr. Bacon —‘ When a woman tells a fairy story, 
she always begins like this : ‘‘Once upon a time.’’ 
Mrs. Bacon — “Yes ; and when a man tells a fairy 
story he always begins like this: ‘There, now 
dear, don’t be angry with me ; you see it was like 
this.’ ” — Yonkers Statesman. 
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‘Plans tells all about Alabastine and its cost, shows scores of color 





Brighten Your Walls With Alabastine Tints 


When you clean house this spring, and want every room bright, fresh and clean, 
decorate the walls with dainty Alabastine tints, in harmony with your furnishings. 

Alabastine is an absolutely sanitary wall coating, more hygienic and more 
economical than kalsomine, wall-paper or other materials. It is a pure mineral 
product that hardens on the wall after application, and makes a lasting and artistic 
finish, offering no possible lodgment for insects or disease germs. 

Your wall once finished with Alabastine, can be redecorated without scraping 
or washing. This saving of labor enables you to decorate your entire home twice 
for practically what it now costs you to decorate it once. 




















1 | & a e 
Sani Wall i 
e Sanitary ating 
is sold by hardware, paint, drug and general stores, in properly labeled 5-Ib. 


packages, at 50c for white and 55c the package for tints. Simply mix the 
Alabastine powder with clear, cold water, as directed, and apply with a brush. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Alabastine Prize Designs 


showing exactly how the different rooms in your home will look 
when decorated with Alabastine, and giving many practical sug- 
gestions for furnishing each room artistically. If your dealer does F 








not sell Alabastine, send us his name and we will supply your 
needs ourselves. 


Let us prove to you how little it costs to make your home more cheer- 
ful and more healthful with Alabastine. Our elaborate Book of Color 








schemes and many beautiful interiors finished in Alabastine tints. It 
will be mailed you for 10c coin or stamps. Tint cards free. 


The Alabastine Company 
910 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., or 110 Water St., New York City. 


























TX NEW HOLD-FAST 


CASEMENT ADJUSTER_ 
SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF THE 
CASEMENT WINDOW, 

WORKED ENTIRELY FROM INSIDE THE SCREEN. 
LOCKS SECURELY, CLOSED OR AT ANY ANGLE. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, DURABLE. PUT IN ANY OLD 
HOUSE WITHOUT DISTURBING TRIM. 
CASEMENTS ARE THE IDEAL WINDOWS FoR 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 
OUR"HOOK-FAST"LOCKS ARE THE PROPER 
FASTENINGS FOR COLD WEATHER « 

OUR BOOKLET TELLS A LOT ABOUT CASEMENTS. 


HE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO, 
17 VAN BUREN STREET - - -CHICAGO- 
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HEAT. 


When and Where You Want It 


Garwood Heaters 


Steam and Gas Combined 


No Flue Required. No Odor. Atmos= 
phere Kept normal. Surn no more Gas 
than two ordinary Illuminating Burns 
ers. Change a Cold Room te a Com= 
fortable One. Send for Catalogue 





so me Bat-¥e). 8 OPED. Co) OF. VL. Or PORTABLE TYPE 


to set anywhere 
2 reem. 


MANTEL TYPE 
te tit ordinary fire place CANTON, OHIO 





@ In GARWOOD HEATERS combustion is perfect. Absolutely no odor discharged, consequently no 
flue is required, with the result that all heat is thrown out into the room, 

@ GARWOOD HEATERS consume less than one-fourth of the gas used by ordinary heaters (which re~ 
quire a flue to carry off odors permitting half the heat to go up the flue) and furnish more than twice as 
much heat. From this you see it costs but one-eighth as much for gas heat from the GARWOOD ae 
from other heaters. Besides, you have the efficiency of the Steam Radiator in GARW/OODS, adding 50 
per cent more to the heating capacity, in this way; the top log is filled with water (no conne rc 
house water pipes) against which the gas flame plays, generating steam, which passes up into a radiator in 
the top of heater. 











n WwW ith 





@, When the weather is too warm for present heating system, yet too cold to do without heat, the GAR- 
WOOD is ideal. It will heat a room quickly at trifling expense. Good for cold dining, sleepin bath : 


leeping or oms 

















WHICH FLOOR DO YOU PREFER ? 


If the one to the right let us tell you how easily it is don 
thousands of homes by the use of 


GRIPPIN’S FLOOR CRACK FILLER and FINISHES, 


Our improved method of finishing 
all floors. Sanitary, simple and 
inexpensive. Skilled labor is not 
necessary. 


BEFORE TREATMENT 
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Write NOW for descriptive 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. 
NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 

AFTER TRE 











LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


in your own hon 
or obligation on yo 
will send you the M 
the style you want to try. é 
Refrigerator you select, all 1 i. Test it ir 
your home for 60 « lays. Ifiti lw l 
if it isn’t satisfacto 











you a cent. 

We make this 60-Day Fr r fer t 
we want you to convin y f ~ 
ity of the Monroe Ref 
use—not because of an a t at w 

No other refrigerator n t t res t 
make an offer like th \ it t 
know the Monroe will s/a If it 
stand the test we co rt it 
a 60-Day Free Trial, b 
come back to us. 


anything like it fr« 





responsible. 
Send us your name and address now, 


The Only Refrigerator 


that is FREE of 66 ™ 
Es « Ghe" Monroe 
Disease Germs. 4 


The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbre 


moulded in one piece, with rounded corners. No darkness, no dampness, no corners, ct 5 es. 
The only refrigerator so made. Adil others have food compartments with the inacce Cor! and 
crevices which get clogged up with decaying food and breed the germs which cause d¢ lisease 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station N Lockland, CINCINNAT TI, OHIO 





Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 





0 Days Free Trial- 


HE Monroe Refriger t to prove 
its superiority t y t n, right 


return it at our expense. The test won’t cost 


You cannot buy a Mor R rator or 


sell direct to you, and to 3 v are directly 











High-Boys and 
Bureaus 


>| R} Al S and chests of dr: awers have been 
riefly treated in this depariment. In the 
) present article, a high- boy and two bureays 
re shown “High- bov’ isac « mparatively 
dern word; ‘“high-chest is the term 
long used to designate all chests of 

ited on four or more feet, 
vest illustrated, is valuab le from many 
It must be conceded at once that ik 
eauty of the cabriole-leg type, and the 
he six-legged variety which was the 
high-boy. When black walnut fol- 
ermediate period in furniture 
rming a middle ground between 
f eak and graceful designs in mahog- 


ged article of walnut has been des- 

Vincent Lockwood in his scholarly 

il Furniture in America.” Mr. Loek- 

lissected the high-boy, so to speak, and 
efit of the analysis: 





Walnut High-Boy, 1730 


upon which chests of drawers are 
varieties. The first has six turned 
ind two in back, joined by heavy 
floor. The second has four 
rs without stretchers or bracing. 
f the chests of drawers, and 
rames with the bracing at the 
ilian in style, for there are many ex- 
cabinet tables and chairs of the 
en'eenth centuries which show 
cabriole-leg seems to have origi- 
nad The relation of the chest of 
to the chest with drawers of the 
very interesting to note. That 
| from the other there are many 
ing, though the frame was an en- 
so far as we know never sugges ed 
the high-ches* of drawers developed 
is pe ints of resemblance to the 
ngs, while retaining the general 
I le 1 wv, the dri awers did not ru 
the ends were not paneled.” 
re illustrated shows the massive 
| legs, the peculiar arrangement 
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Bureau of Mahogany and Satinwood, 
1780. 


of drawers, charactastic of the early variety. ,0th 
Italian and Dutch influences are apparent, but it is 
an English adaptation of the type. High-boys of 
this style are not often offered for sale, unless some 
rivate collection comes under the hammer. 
eople fortunate enough to inherit such pieces 
seldom care to part with them, and the chance of 
running across one in an antique shop is remote 
Reproductions of this variety are seldom essaved, 
and the risk of purchasing a new one by mistake is 
hardly within the range of possibilities. The owner 
may rest secure that his six-legged high-bov or his 
four-legged high boy of the ty pe above is old. 

When a furniture-maker copies an old high-boy, he 
selects the cabricle-legged variety, which for grace 
and beauty is unsurpassed. A fine reproduction 
costs almost 48S much as an oldone. If i! is made 
by hand, the chances are that it will equal an old 
one in price. An expert cabinet maker, and only 
an expert should attempt a high-boy, will reproduce 
all the fine points. Moldings and drawer pulls will 
be in perfect harmony and the tone of the wood will 
be the yellow-brown of the early eighteenth century, 
not the purplish-red mahogany of a later date. If 
of the earlier cabriole period the high-boy will be 
straight on the top, and the molding will have the 
character of a cornice. The upper portion will be 
divided into four long drawers and a square center 
drawer, showing a ‘“full’’ sunburst. The lower 
divison or frame will usually contain one long 
drawer and three sub-drawers, the center one 
showing a fan or “half” sunburst. The legs will 
be slender cabriole type terminating in the web, 
or club foot. 

With this stvle of high-chest, was often sold a set 
of “steps” for china. The s‘eps were placed on top 
of the chest and on first glance seemed a part of the 
design. When filled with pitchers, jugs and bowls 
it became an object of housewifely pride. Out 
wardly was displayed the treasured china of the 
household; inside, folded in the long drawers, was 
the family linen. Time has delt kindly with many 
of the old high-boys, bui the s'eps and the china 
are left to the imagina ion. 

The high-chest of 1740 presented a different 
appearance. The divisions of frame and body 
were much the same and the drawers held to similar 
dimensions, but the flat cornice was gone, and the 
handles and key plates were al.ered. In place of 
the straight cornice was the scroll top, destined to 
be an impor ant feature of furniure-making both 
in England aod America. The scroll or swan-top, 
or broken pediment, as i* is some imes called, con- 
tinued to be a charac eris ic phase of furniture- 
making until late in the eighteenth century. 

By 1750 the high-boy became more difficult of 
classificaiion. The type was growing complex. 
On one hand was the secre.ary, retaining many 
features of the high-chest ; on the other the evolution 
of the bureau which was in reality a direct outgrowth 
of the low chest of drawers, vet combining many of 
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+ @In either direction! Yes, in every direction, reaching out like Pantasote to all 


parts of the world. 

@ Pantasote, derived from the Greek, means “To serve all purposes,” and, for whatever rea/ leather 
serves—notably upholstery Pantasote does still better and at one-third the cost. “ Seeing is believ- 
ing,” and a test convincing. 

@ We make it easy for all to test Pantasote by mailing, postpaid, on receipt of price, Morocco em- 
bossed syuares of 18 x 18 inches, 25 cents; 25 x 25 inches, 50 cents; 27 x 27 inches, 70 cents; and 36 x 
36 inches, $1.00. Just the thing for chair seats, cushions or footstools. When buying Pantasote by 
the yard look for PANTASOTE embossed on the selvage edge every % of a yard, for protection against 
fraudulent products—imitations which fail to imitate and are useless and objectionable, To protect you 
against fraud accept no furniture as covered with Pantasote from your dealer or upholsterer, unless 
it bears our trade-mark label as shown below. 


The iIlustrations below represent a few of the many handsome effects in Pantasote leather furniture to be seen 


at our show rooms 26 W. 34th Street, New York City 





@ Pantasote Leather looks so like leather that the ghost of a calf couldn't tell it from his own skin, 
and wears as well. Itis wonderful, and as beautiful as it is serviceable. 

@ Pantosote is durable, bright, handsome, easily cleaned, fire and waterproof. Under friction it gets 
that fine lustre of old natural leather so much admired. 

@ If you want an artistic treat send for our catalogue which contains the story, ‘‘ The Old Man in 
the Coach,” profusely illustrated by leading artists in ten colors. It gives particulars, prices, and 
includes sample of the material, exact tints from which toselect. It also includes cuts showing the 
handsomest and most extensive line of leather 
covered furniture, giving prices and details of 
each piece. Just write us and it will be sent 
postpaid. Thenumber is limited. Write to-day. 
You will be delighted. : 





Address 2 Vantarote 
THE : ; 
PANTASOTE CO. [EB 
‘Dept. E \a 
11 Broadway . 
NEW YORK This label on Pantasote Furniture 

















Color Reliability 


One very important fact to an artist is the uniformity of color which is a charac- 
teristic of all Devoe colors. 
When you open a fresh tube for an unfinished canvas, you know that you will find 
it exactly like, in texture, color, and strength, the one just used. 
These colors are scientifically exact; no uncertainty. That’s what the name Devoe 
means in artists’ supplies. Send for catalogue. 
Address Department D. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company 


176 Randolph St., Chicago Fulton and William Sts., New York 1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City 
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:To.\ial ay | : 


y your Home 











if Building 
or Decorating 


you probably realize that 
inthe modern house the 
woodwork is an import- 
ant feature; its color and finish are often made the 
key-note of successful color schemes. 


Margaret Greenleaf of New York, the widelyknown 
writer and practical Decorator, is now a permanent 
member of our Staff in charge of the Decorative 
Department. She will, upon request, furnish to our 
patrons full color schemes for a single room or an 
entire building; also panels showi:g the exquisite 
wood finishes we supply, and if desired will make 
purchases of wall coverings, draperies, rugs, fur- 
niture, etc., and all without any charge whatever 
to those using our productions. 


A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf at our New 
York office will bring a prompt reply. Send ten 
cents for a copy of the new edition of the Home 
Ideal by Margaret Greenleaf, a profusely illustrated 
book of 25 pages, 8% x 11 inches, on house decoration, 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 


27 Dearborn Ave., 22 Vesey St., 
Chicago New York 
. ESTABLISHED 1865 iA 











PRICE CUT IN HALF 


Review of Reviews 

ee e Price 
oman’s Home Companion 

The House Beautiful $7.00 


SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR A LIMITED TIME $3.50 
DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 


new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
































The newest, h 

durable wall covering. Cloth foundation, 
decorated in oil colors. Tile effects. High 
and low relief patterns. Applied to the wall 
like _ Waterproof and sanitary. 600 
styles. We will match any color in any style. 
Ask your decorator or write to us, 


andsomest, most novel and 





The Leatherole Co. 


142 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 








the high-boy features. Then there was the true 
high-boy, resembling the earlier typ yet 
showing a more elaborate scroll, and a more 
curving cabriole. The top or knee of the cabriole, 
once quite plain, now showed a curved shell, while 
fancy scroll work replaced the ) 
Carved finials and ornamental! brass \ 
with other innovations. To many minds the later 
high-boys represent the highest type; there ar 
others who prefer the high-boy of 1730, just 
prefer the clock of that date 

When cabinet-makers used the straight 
clock-makers followed in their lead. When the 
scroll top became a feature of high-chests, clock 
soon responded, and in a lesser d this was 
of all types of woodwork. It is this close relatior 
between designs, this kinship, so to speak, of all 
eighteenth century handicraft, that makes the 
study of colonial furniture so fas ting. One 
collector may prefer the plait style, ano 
waxes eloquent over the elaborately carved pieces 
but all must agree that it was a golden age of 
cabinet making, in which beauty of design was 
only half the story. 

Open the old drawers and 1 iow carefu 
the interior finish! How smooth the wood! How 








simple sunburst 
ork kept pace 


us they 





American Empire Bureau, 1810 


perfect the constructive work Note the trea 
ment of the wood; the durability of the stain; the 
care bestowed upon the hidden parts. Yet 
wonder why old pieces have lasted so long 
Only these who have made long sojourns in New 
England farm-houses know anythi about the 
base ends to which many old pieces a t 
there is the other extreme, more disconcerting to 
the would be purchaser, when the old chest of 
drawers, usually of maple or applev l 

ble pine, plainly of local make and not of i 
interest, is placed in the best parlor, valued at a 
& price which would almost buy the farm, and 
lacidly declared to have come over in the May 
ower. These are occasions t} hunter 
of old furniture finds 
valor. 

Possibly in the next town there is a country 
dealer in antiques who has scoured the country as 
you can never do, and who is masterof a 
ean never attain. He has all kinds of old from 
foot-stoves to churns and his prices are very mod 
erate. By contrast, the simple farn use peo] 
seem members of a gigantic furniture trust. H 
will sell you an old high-boy and tell its entir 
history and it may be one you have long had your 
“eye on.” He has powers of persuasian which you 
unfortunatly lack and which he turns to an 
account. What fine old chairs, quaint pewter and 
beautiful china these country dealers have! 
Windsor chairs and painted chairs of the late 
Sheraton period are here in numbers and all 
kinds and conditions of bureaus- Many of the 
latter of cherry, maple and birch, | all are well 
made and in excellent condition. 








silence the tter part of 
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NO. 2025 


COTTAGE BUFFET 


Another Suggestion 


Our Specialty is Cottage 
Furniture 





A [THOUGH one may be in- 


lined to consider Cottage 





Furniture useful only as the 
ve implies, quite frequently 
mplicity of design makes a 


appeal to persons . who 

the substantial and 
| pts one to consider its use- 
s in other’ surroundings. 
P ns who prize the beautiful 
n obtain pictures of 150 dis- 
tinctive pieces, by postal request. 
\ rs are requested to inspect 


nen pieces displayed in our 


rooms, 








WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 











No More Lath and Plaster 


Beaver Finished 
Wall Board 


Has all the advantages and 
none of the disadvantages of 
lath and plaster. Cheaper, 
more sanitary, quicker ap- 

t harbor moisture or dampness, takes any tint 
res exquisite artistic effects. 
jeadener and insulator. Makes buildings 
ter, cool in summer. 
is Direct to the Studding, Completely 
Replacing Lath, Plaster and Wall Paper 
Cuts w aw. Nailed on. No tedious waiting for plaster coats to dry. 
NEVER WARPS OR SHRINKS 


r Wall Board and Beautiful Illustrated Book Free 


| | THE BEAVER MFG. CO. DESK C, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
ADDITIONAL PERENNIALS PEONIES V E R D I¢ , f . 
Distance Apart Heigit Color : ’ R 

Aconitum nape sles. . 2 ft. teh t. Blue Festiva maxima 

Anthemis tinctoria .... Sarton’ . 15 in. 1% ft. Yellow Rubra superba OF LEADING 

Campanula turbiacta ............ 9 in. 6-12 in. Blue Alba sulphurea 

Dicentra exemia...... iiaie ra widest 9 in. 9-18 in. Pink Couronne d’or A R Cc H I 7 E e T S 

Hemerocillis Thurbergii . Bie te ee 2 ft. 3 ft. Yellow Faust 

Heris semperniens ..... rer re ve 9 in. 9-12 in. White Edouard Andre 

Conothera splendens ..........,.... 9 in. 12-15 in. Yellow Hon. B. F. Jones 

Lamarhirna . Oe gale 2 ft. 4-5 ft. Yellow Grandiflora nivea ; 

Phlox Carolina ...... ba re 12-18 in. — 7. ee The following comments are a 

mbago Larpentre : 15 in. 6 in. 3lue ta perfecta re 

Fyeotbremns aie 15 in. 1-2 ft. Various Grandifiora cornea plena few out of hundreds by the lead 

Spirea palmata .. ‘ii 18 in. 2 ft. Crimson — — oo Tenni- ing Architects all over the coun- 

olia f. p. Perfection 
IRISES PHLOX P try upon 

Abou Hassan Madame Chereau Coquelicot Pearl SINGLE PEONIES 

Albicens Florentina Crepuscule Moliere Tennifolia Merdonices 

Asiatica Pallida speciosa Miss Lingard Richard Wallace Fairy Bridesmaid i N I i E 

Stroriolacea Peatheon Cyclone Felix Holt 

PLANTING PLAN NO. 1 
T Distance Apart Height Color 
1. Helianthus orgyalis .. ep ichrne S 15 in. 6-8 ft. Yellow 
9 Physostegia Virginica alba . 18 in. 3-4 White 
3. Lobelia cardinalis .. . ” seve © 2-3 Scarlet 
4. Hardy Asters assorted : 3 hk. 3-4 Various 
5. Tall Phlox ..... : Ly ‘ 15 in. 2-4 Various 

6. German Iris , 15 in. 2-3 Various 

7. Coreopsis grandiflora : 15 in. 2-3 Yellow 

8. Platycodon Mariesi 12 in. 1-2 Blue and white 

9. Chrys: anthemum ( ‘atifolium 18 in 2 White ‘Compared with other methods of treating woods, 

ms ‘ > we consider the results shown in these panels 
ey 10. Liatris pycnostachya ..... .. din. 3-5 Purple vastly superior to anytning we have seen."” 

11. Helianthus grandiflorus mollis .. 2 ft. 4-6 Yellow “Very, very good. You will hear from us just as 
| 12. Japanese Iris... é or 15 in 2-3 Mixed soon as we are ready. Let me have your speci- 
13. Dabhlias.. . J... 2 ft. 6 in. 4-5 Various fications.’ 
re 14. Anemone Japonica havc) 3-5 White and pink “I See ee- There should be a large 
15. Cosmos =, 
ie 16. Boltonia latisquam: e 2 ft. 4-5 Bluish ig ay negro ed pol ape Beh me 

17. Paeonies. . 2 ft. : Various ‘These Niagara Tones appeal to me as an Archi- 
ly 18. Golden Glow ‘ 18 in. 6-8 Yellow tect. The grays are the best I have seen. They 
a 19. Lilium auratum err 12 in. 3-4 White and yellow aed ey I think you will find a large market 
< 20. Gaillardia grandiflora = 18 in. 1-2 : Yellow, red, and brown “I think these are very pretty. This is splendid, 
te) 21. Sedum spectabile ....... ioe rues.) oe 1-1% Purple These gray Tones cannot be improved upon. 
| 22. Pompon Chrysanthemums . Dae eee 15 in 2-3 Various “Something the people will take to with s-sat 
d 23. Dictamnus a ee ; 18 in. 2-3 Pink avidity.’ 

24. Achillea the Pearl........5...:.. .. 18in 1-2 White P 
» 25. Monarda didyma . 18 in. 2-3 Crimson ee, Steet wy eee 
26. Aquilegias assorted ae 1-3 Various “I think the field here a good one for your treat- 
Se 27. Dicentra spectabilis co 2 ft. 1-2 Pink ment of woods. It is splendid.”’ 

il 28. Hollyhocks ..... 18 in. 6-8 Various ‘These will prove a great success, We have tried 
: 29. Coreopsis gr andiflora , 15 in. 2-3 Yellow to get these Tones =e “— been able =. 
3- 30. Funkia Sieboldi .... ease 2 ft. 2 Bluish cdiiien denae™ nes a6 qe 

31. Tall Delphiniums.. . . oe 4-8 Blue “The effects of your method of treatment are very 
c. 32. Boltonia asteroides. . Ceuta, re 3-4 White pleasing.’ 

; 33. Lobelia cardinalis . 15 in. 2-3 Scarlet “These grays are fine, I like your Stains. I have 
t 34. Veronica subsessilis . . . wom. 1-2 Blue never seen anything finer,” 
ir oo san Freok..... ; 15 in. 2-4 Various ‘“‘They appeal - moqnan architect. All your sam- 

36. Helianthus multiflora plena........ 2 ft. 5-6 Yellow ee ee 

37. Bocconia cordata .. .. 18 in. 5-6 White ‘ieee eee 

38. Peonies..... 2 ft. 2 Various “ 
= 39. Funkia subcordata - 2 ft. 1-2 White “ae nee 

40. Platycodon Mariesi ..... ; ta 12 in. 1-2 Blue and white ‘Miraculous! Your grays are simply miraculous. 
). 41. Lupinus polyphyllus .. arenes a. wor 2-3 Blue I like them.’ 

42. Helianthus Maximiliana .. , 18 in. 6-8 Yellow “That is splendid. These Tones are very hand- 

43. Pentstemon barbatus Torreyi . .. 18 in. 3-5 Scarlet og — {Rave Geen. Ven 6 ies 

44. Helianthus letiflora . 18 in. 4-5 Yellow 

45. Tall Phlox ..... ; re 15 in. 2-4 Various 

46. German Iris 15 in. 2-3 Various 
— re et 15 in. 3-6 Various If you intend building or re-decorating. permit us to 
- 48. Dictamnus alba ........ eee 2 White ee ne Se ate Waa 

= — Poppies... . er ae 15 in. 1-2 Scarlet does not sell our ¢ e 
om 50. Pentstemon barbatus Torreyi....... 18 in. 3-5 Scarlet 
er 51. TalljDelphiniums......... 18 in. 4-8 Blue SEND US HIS NAME 
- 52. Tritoma Pfitzeri (protect in winter)... 2 ft. 3-4 Orange scarlet 

53. Hibiscus Crimson Eye......... . 3 ft. 4-5 White, dark center 

54. Gaillardia grandiflora Se eee 18 in. 1-2 Yellow, red, and brown 

55. Rudbeckia speciosa .. . chraes 18 in. 2-3 Yellow ( H I ( A G O 
id VINES ON FENCES 
ns 56. Honeysuckle 60. One clematis paniculata A R N I H 
D- 57. Akebia quinata 61. Rosa Wichuriana 
nt 58. One clematis paniculata 62. One clematis paniculata 
- 59. Virginia creeper 63. Lycium sinense te O M Pp A N ¥ 

SHRUBS 

64. Lilacs 69. Loniceva Morrowi 

- > mg ee 70. 2 ng coronaria 27 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 
. Weigelia floribunda 71. Jeigelia candida 

a 67. Spiraea Van Houttei. If shaded,Symphoricarpus 72. Viburnum tomentosum or syringa villosa 22 Vesey Street, New York 

ns 68. Viburnum Plicatum ‘ 
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Many people think they are unlucky with 
flowers. Possibly they have never been lucky 


enough to secure a copy of Dreer’s Garden Book. 
Itis better than ever for 1906, and more than ever a 
necessity to the woman who wants to be envied for the 


beauty and variety of her flower garden. 


DREER’S 


GARDEN BOOK 
for 1906—FREE 


makes “luck with flowers ’’ a matter of mere selection 
and personal taste. Selection is made easy by more 
than 1000 illustrations, including colored plates. There 
are 7000 choice flowers and vegetables listed, ranging 
from the old-fashioned sorts, of grandmother’s time, 
to the latest achievements of the horticulturist’s art. 

DREER’S Garden Book for 1906 will be sent 
free to any .ddress on application, if this magazine 
is mentioned. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








—Pure Water— 


Impure water is fatal to health. It vulgarizes the table. It is 
made pure, sparkling and absolutely safe, by the NataD FILTER 
—a filter new in principle, of moderate cost, and endorsed by 
expert sanitarians wherever known. 


Write for Booklet G 


The Naiad Filter Co. 


MAKE YOUR HOME GROUNDS BEAUTIFUL 


We furnish and plant Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Fruits and 
Herbaceous Plants, Lllustrated and descriptive price-list 
free on application. 


PETERSON NURSERY, 108 LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Tel. Main 3613; Automatic 5462 


Sudbury Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
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If You Have a Fireplace 


use a Jackson Ventilating Grate and secure four times 
the usual amount of heat. These grates burn any kind | 
of fuel, and look like other “oon fires, but by means | 
of heat saving chambers at the back and ‘sides, one 
will heat and ventilate two or more rooms in severest | 
weather. 
house. 


If You Have No Fireplace | 


use a Mayflower Franklin Stove. These connect with 
the chimney the same as an ordinary stove, but they 
have the appearance of an open fireplace. Any fuc! 
can be used, and wood can be burned on andirons. 
Send for Catalogue L, showing these grates and Frank- 
lins. Also for separate catalogue of andirons, mantels, 
or any other fireplace fixture. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 
NO. 47 BEEKMAN STREET - NEW YORK 


In moderate weather, one will heat an entire | 
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36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


PLANTING PLAN 


one , : Distance Apart 
Gaillardia grandiflora I 


> in 
Aster Novie Anglize 2 ft 
Boltonia asteroides 2 ft 
Asclepias tuberosa 15 in 


Lychnis chalcedonica 
Japanese Iris. 
Oriental poppie. 
Aquilegias assorted 





Aremone Japonica assorted 
Bocconia cordata 18 ir 
Helianthus lactiflora . 18 in 
Dictamnus fraxinella 18 i 
German Iris... .. 15 in 
Sweet William. . 15 i 
Achillea the Pearl. 18 ji 
Phlox subulata alba 10 i 
Coreopsis grandiflora . 15 i 
Platycodon Mariesi 12 i 
Monarda didyma . 18 in 
Phlox subulata . 10 i 
Hollyhocks ... 18 i 
Dicentra spectabilis 2 ft 
Boltonia latisquamze 2 ft 
Golden Glow ... 18 in 
Funkia subcordata 2 ft 
Tall Delphiniums 18 in 
Tall Phlox Seatniaa ; 15 u 
Peonies 2 ft 
Pentstemon barbatus Torreyi 18 in 
SHRUBS 
Lilacs 
Viburnum plicatum 
Ligustrum Ibota 
Viburnum tomentosum 
Symphoricarpus or Berberis Thunbergi or Rosa 
rugosa; or the space may be used for Dahl 
or H. P. Roses. If a north exposure, us« 
Hybrid Rhododendrons or Symphoricarpus 1s 
Forsythia viridissima 4 . 
Philadelphus coronaria’ 4 1 5 
Lonicera Morrowi a8 x <F 
Viburnum tomentosum 1+ fee 1 6 
~ 


Hydrangea p. g., 


prune severel 
Spirza prunifolia 


mae _ 





Kiln 
Sheep Manure ed 
Large oe + ¥ one wagon ie m2 
— elg t peeal easto enver $4 00 No weeds ° 


odor 


Dried and Pulver- 
Best k n ferti- 
izer for lawn garden. 
oads of ordinary 








od Co. 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 














NO. 2 


Helene Yell oy 
2 ft ellows, Be s, andes 

3 Violet and red — 
White 

Orange-scarlet 

ly Scarlet 

3 Mixed 

Scarlet 

3 Various 

3-5 White and pink 

P_¢ White 

1-5 Yellow 

2-3 Pink (also a white kind) 
19 


RO DO He 


Various 
l Various 
1-2 White 
! White 
2-3 Yellow 
1-2 Blue 
; Crimson 
6-8 i Pink 
Various 
é Pink 
1-5 Bluish 
S Yellow 
2 White 
8 Blue 
t Various 
2 Various 
3-5 Scarlet 


immum plicatum 
1 Japonica 


us Japonica 


ris Thunbergi 
1 Van Houttei 
leas, Ghent or Mollis 
fadame Plantier 
la floribunda 
thia Fortunei 
igela candida 
IZOBS 
lia Halleana 


(substitute Syringa villosa 
old climates) 


irguta 





LAWN FENCE 


Madeof Steel. Lasts a life- 

time. 

le Prices. 

7 cts.a foot up. Cheaper 

Ui Hie than wood, CB a; ai Ly _— 
BROTHER 


x Muncie, 





Greatest ROSE OFFER | 


* Every year we offer a remarkable collection of fi 
Our 1906 offer includes as a special attraction the ia 
tration—the rose that bi — every day in the year 

ses. With over seventy ereenhouses and stock of over 
bethe LEADING ROSE GROWERS OF AMERICA. 


oses at an 


exceptionally low price. 
BABY RAMBLER shown in illus- 
fifty years we have been cultivating 
million plants, we may fairly claim to 


his year we offer 


18 D. & C. Roses for §7,00 


Superb, strong, hardy ever-blooming kinds ; no two alike. 
paid anywhere in the United States. Satisfaction and safe 
Will bloom continuously this year. Other famous Rose 
the only hardy, ever blooming Yellow Climbing R 
the queen of all pink eeetion Ro ses. 
If you mention this magazine en ordering, we ¥ 
will accept as cash a future ord Pree 1 
collection or not, the 37th annual edit 
the Leading lose Catalog fA ’ il 
scribes our famous Roses and ¢ 
lowest pr s a complete 


70 Greenhouses Establish 


lon their own roots. 


Orders booked fi r del 
iad tow Gs 


ll other f 
list of Aa rar 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO , West 


Sent by mail post- 
val guaranteed. Each KEYSTON labetes. 


n this collection are the KE 


lso PINK MAMA COCHED. 
very when deed. 
a re n check for 25 cents which we 
t, whether ordering the above 
zide to Rose Culture for 1906— 
lls how to grow and de- 
I growing. Offers at 
Vegetable seeds. 


Grove, Pa. 


850 











Large Virginia Deer Skin, dressed, $3.50 


Et 4 
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TIGER SKINS GAME HEADS 
LEOPARD. —_— ROBES 
BEAR AND S 
_ WouXx. ETC. MATS ureness 


of Service 


















introduce my direct 
importations ot 


4 To 
nna 
*oS$ SPECIAL MOTH 





offer for mounted 







Model M 


Of all the reasons why the 


a car behind which stand 








i Light Tour- 
GAME HEADS 


on application. 


ing Car, $950, fa the name and experience of the largest automobile estab- 
(not include Ai = lishment in the world. Every detail of workmanship 


ae: and material is wrought with that exactness 


which accompanies superior skill Cc 


and up-to-date equip- 
stands 
F. C. JONES, Importer 


° 
” n 
“ ee Cadillac isthecaryou should 
e “4 cep lara e “4 own, the greatest is this: 
nd) a ad on 7B Ryko had gua nal Never-failing serviceableness 
° *-*. * 
‘ | CHINESE 8 2. at a minimum of operating ex- 
s a ae ss pense. Whether runabout or 
& London quotation £15, for “@ a J touring car, it is an example 
7 . . 
E $35.00 ; 23 of careful motor building— 
O A similar introductor 4 © 
| 
& 
2) 





%, Large Virginia Deer Skin, dressed, $3.50 


ment. This is 
pre-eminent 


for its dependability and 

economy of maintenance. What- 

ever your requirements, there’s a Cadil- 

lac to meet them perfectly. The single-cylinder 

types are marvels of power-and endurance; their perform- 

Si castinaadac., ances are yet to be equaled by any other machines of their 

United States Press Clipping Bureau '§ class. The four-cylinder cars, built upon the same rugged 

1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Sts. - principles that have made the smaller types famous, com- 
bine all that could be desired for touring service. 


176 FEDERAL STREET - - BOSTON. MASS 





Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject ? 
Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 


losa 








Model H | ° P eae . e 
sa ce joh.p. Tour- Bay In design the 1906 Cadillacs are strikingly beautiful; in 
is a magazine Cc . 
— The House Beautiful’? ‘s,2.,"2527'2: ‘$2.50, finish they are truly works of art. 
how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, f.o.b. Detroit & 
with the least money. It replies directly to your in- (not includ- § 


Send for Booklet AJ, and address of nearest dealer, 
who by actual demonstra- 
tion will convince you of 
the merits of the Cadillac. 


quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in ing lamps). 
your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas. Write 
us at your pleasure. 




















= = Ss LY. Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. 

Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. 

Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 

Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750. 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member Assn. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


“A STRAIGHT LINE IS THE SHORTEST 
DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS” 














| 863 BROADWAY, 508 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK. 
22 OTHER RETAIL STORES. 


SPRING STYLES 


There is fashion in paints as well as inclothing. Repainting may be from desire for change 
as well as from necessity. Ifa different style in house-dress is desired, what so convenient, so 
economical as a high grade prepared paint based on OXIDE OF ZINC? Where, too, such 
variety of choice? 





FREE: Our Practical Pamphlets: ‘* The Paint Question,” “Paints in Architecture," “ Specifications for 
} Architects,” “* French Government Decrees’ and “Paint: Why, How and When.” 


CANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE T O 
| BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. | HE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO.., 


71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


a _— ee We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of high grade zinc paints will be furnished on application. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


O month of al 





In most of the Norther 


many sorts of plants ma 


soil prove of greater ad 
days of early spring, whe: 
the ground, cod 

prince of pests, the not 
charms. 





A few hours spent i 
well worth while. 





3 that is why MEN. 
NEN'S is always a and recommended by 


manure, which has adv 
physicians and nurses. Its perfect purity and abso- 


ute uniformity have won for it universal esteem. In any form of commerci: 
amoulr 


the nursery itissupreme, unequalled for chafing, 
nettle-rash, chapped hands, etc., it is sootning, 
Sanitary and healing. MENNEN’S face on every box—see 
that you get the genuine, For sale everywhere or by mail, 
25sc. Sample free. MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TAL. 
CUM has the scent of fresh cut violets. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. — NEWARK.N.J. 


account of the large 

or humus it contains, 
rendering the soil easy 
favorable to plant growt 

















to the garden 
shine of her smile 
may be veiled by n 1 oF 
but both sun and showers serve to ws 
the earth and to render it habitable for plant life 
n stat 


This t 
the soil thoroughly, pre 


The Garden Calendar 
for April 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 
1 the 


er 1 


the ground early in this month, and seeds of i} 
hardy flowers and vegetables may be sown, whil 
v be l 
At no season does thorough treatment of tl 


Val 


e 


when eve 

o! i v1 as i 
No timeis better sp han that devoted 
to the extermination of the la 
roots, for never can this be ¢ 
vantage as before any crops ar¢ 


n 


| 
ul 


to 


h 


VEGETABLES FOR EARLY PLANTING 


ferabDl\ 
an 








re welcom< 
The sun 











al 
ites he tros 


The "Best" Tonic 


When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged 
out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- 
ng, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, 

ady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep 
and build you up physically. 


25 Cents at all druggists. 
Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extiact Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 


which 





























Spinach. A desirable vegetable to get in at the to customer) — ‘“‘ Razor all right, sir ?” 
Tomkins — ‘‘That’s a handsome umbrella you’ve | earliest possible date is spi nach, which is, on the | ( My dear man, if you hadn’t nae de vi 
got there, Gibbs.” Gibbs— ‘Yes, Tomkins.” | whole, one of the most satisfactory plants that car * have known there was a razor on my 
Tomkins —‘‘ About how much does it cost to | be grown. The spinach raised ‘qui Kly in spring Barber ‘Thank you!” Customer (con- 
carry an umbrella like that ?”? Gibbs —“Etertial | in one’s own garden, cut fresh and thoroughly I thought you were using a file !” 
vigilance.”’ — Illustrated Bits. washed, is a very different product when served 
RUST PROOF FENCING 
| 
TRELLIS 
FLOWER-BED GUARD 
LAWN FENCE 
LAWN BORDER | ‘Twenty 


TREE GUARDS 


gp only Fencing made that 
alvanized after weaving 
guaranteed Rust. Proof 


Ours, the strongest and most durable fenc- 
ing, is made by using large wires, fastening 
the strands together at intersecting points by 
locking clamps. 


The Wheelock Trellis 


Ideal for all running vines. 


Prices, per lineal foot: 13 in. wide, 10c. 
19 in. wide, 12c. 


The Wheelock Flower-bed 
Guard 
Protects gardens, lawns, cemetery lots, etc. 


Prices, per lineal foot: 16 in. high, 10c. 
22 in. high, 12c. 
Ghe Wheelock Fence for 
Lawns, etc. 


Of galvanized wire or galvanized after weav- 
ing. The best, most practical, and neatest 
ornamental wire fence made. 


Wheelock Lawn Border 


12 inches and 18 inches high, with posts. 


Send for Illustrated 
se.ie Catalogue sese 

















If your Dealer doesn’t carry this line, send 
his name and an order direct to us. 


WRIGHT WIRE CoO. 


73 HAMMOND STREET 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


FENCES FOR ALL PURPOSES 















































Years 








YE were the first of A Ni reeries sto realize that American Gardens and 
Grounds could not be I ip! «d under our severe climatic restrictions 


=~ of plant life and conditions, e 








I pe vecially 

} ad e and s¢ nt in determining results are needed. We have 

enty years on this ba any thousands of the most attractive estates in 
I mene this 


t we were right. 





Wecan refer to them. 
e pal success requires a practical knowl- 





edge v Y yw ative value of every tree, shrub and 
W re a 
W th perience , to secure for every client, no matter where,a 
finished and beautiful re t paratively small cost. 
W t only prepare | ry form of garden and grounds, through the 
f L + nt vr nrorr tix c ; 
med . ketcl ent by ma promptly menof experience at reasonable rates, 
to ad e upon ¢ y leading fea andscape work, 
We | special attention t catalogues, which are hardly equalled for detail, 


» catalogue is regarded as the ve ry best 





amor he United States, and we sell at exception- 
ally 4 p! We wn hardy form of 
Tre es Shrubs, Shaded ndr ergreens, Herbaceous Plants, Vines, Bulbs, 
= wttl , ch will command your attention 
Ws be prompt in ta rar 
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len problem, or will advise t.poa the smallest 
ay wish to bring to our attention. 


get or ac Beles and prices, 


neds Hill Sees: Co., Bedford, Mass. 
Boston Office, 155 Milk St., Cor. Broad St. 
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upon the table than that commonly bought at a 
market. Spinach should be planted in rows ten 
or twelve inches apart, ihe seeds being drilled, not 
too thickly, and if the soil is not rich in nitrogenous 
materials the growth may be hastened by one or 
two a plications of nitrate of soda. In my experi- 
ence Victoria has been one of the most desirable 
varieties for spring paw. Do not buy spin- 
ach seeds by the package but rather by the ounce 
or by the pound, and for the first six weeks plant 
at intervals of two weeks. 

Parsley. All the members of the parsley 
family, which includes parsley, carrots and pars 
nips, should be planted early, as they are hardy 
and thrive much better when they get an early 
start. Champion Moss Curled is one of the best 
varieties of parsley ; Early Scarlet Horn or Earli- 
est Short Horn are good varieties of carrot for sum- 
mer use. Early Round is a good variety of pars- 
nip for summer use, while the half long sorts are 
generally to be preferred for the main home crop 
Another sonal that it is desirable to start a 
is salsify, or vegetable oyster, and the best variety 
is Sandwich Island. 

Lettuce and Radishes. Of course every gar- 
dener, even of limited experience, will see that there 
is a good supply of radish and lettuce seed in the 
ground as early as possible. For the first crop it 
is desirable to select the particular varieties your 
seedsman recommends as earliest, choosing among 
the lettuce the cabbage-headed varieties. The 
earliest strains of French Breakfast radishes are 
almost always satisfactory for home use 

Onions. One of the most delicious products o1 
tne garden during late spring and early summer is 
that of quickly grown onions which may be best 
started by planting onion sets in good soil early in 
the season. Onion seed should also be planted 
early to furnish a later crop both of onions for pul) 
ing when small and for ripening when large. 

Beets. Should be planted as soon as the ground 
is in good working order. The seed is sown in 
drills rather thinly and covered with about an inch 
of soil. Among the best varieties for summer use 
are Extra Early Egyptian and Early Felipse. A 
few turnips should also be planted at the same time 
as the beets, selecting the Early Purple-top Milan 
or Purple-top Strap Leaf or early White Flat Dutch. 

Cabbages. It 1s a good plan to set out a dozen 
or more well started cabbage plants of early varieties. 
If such plants are not available seed may be sown 
preferably even so late as this indoors, the young 
plants being transferred to flower pots or paper pots 
soon after they are started so that they may be 
transplanted with little checking of their growth. 

Peas. Of course peas will be planted as early 
in the season as the ground can be worked, choos 
ing for the first crop the hardy varieties like Alaska. 
It is worth while also to plant a few hills of the 
hardier varieties of sweet corn in the hope of thus 
getting this delicious product somewhat earlier than 
usual. 

Okra. While Okra or Gumbo is well known 
throughout the Southern states it is not very gener- 
ally utilized in the North. It is, however, an easy 
vegetable to grow, and it is an excellent addition 
to garden products on account of its usefulness in 
thickening soups as well as for the use of the 
young po hs when stewed. It is a tender spe- 
cies, and one difficulty in the North has been in 
getting the pods to develop early enough in the 
season. A few of the seeds started in the house 
or hot bed in April will yield the pods much earlier 
than those sown out of doors after the danger of 
frost is past. The dwarf varieties should be chosen 
in the North on account of their greater earliness 


PREPARING THE LAWN 


ROM time immemorial, fine green grass has 
been the delight of every one. There is 
nothing more soothing, nothing more 
beautiful, and nothing more delightful, 
than a well-kept velvety lawn. Therefore 

bear in mind that any and all money, or labor, or 
material expended in a properly and well-made 
lawn will yield more than tenfold pleasure. 

The basis for good lawns is rich soils, thorough 
drainage, and deep cultivation, with not less than 
one foot of tilthy, rich soil. 











ow that planting time has come, have 
you considered what you should plant 
to beautify your grounds? To get 
the best results in landscape architec- 
ture requires a liberal use of individual specimens 
that are certain to evince their characteristic beauties. 
Such investments prove permanent and materially 
enhance the value of your property. Moreover, 
good plants are sure to live and better effects can be 
produced with smaller quantities, Many of our 
specimens are sold at very low prices considering 
the cost of production, and customers get better 
bargains than purchasers of inferior plants at 
lower prices. Our entire stock has been person- 
ally selected from the finest nurseries and 
gardens at home and abroad, has been care- 
fully developed and acclimated in our nur- 
series and is now the most extensive 
collection of fine specimens in existence. 
We offer quality and good value. 


COTTAGE GARDENS 
COMPANY 


QUEENS, LONG ISLAND, 
NEW YORK 
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NANTUCKET GREY 


Tre beautiful silvery grey tone seen on the shingles at 








Nantucket and other old coast towns can be produced in 
eight months at any inland point by the use of 


CABOT’S BLEACHING OIL 


which bleaches the surface of the wood exactly like the 
result of 40 years’ exposure to salt air. It is No, 241 of 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains. Sample and circular of this and 
all of the stain colors, sent free on application. 








SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Clark & Russel, Architects, Roston, Mass. 
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The New Book 
(Second dition) 


Those Who 
Se uild will avoid 
of the attending 
ere Sag annoyances, 
a “nl extras 
losses if the ‘knowledge 
this book contains is pos- 
sessed in the beginning. 
Those Who Buy will 
be prepared with practical 
facts to enable the intelligent 
examination of any property 
with special reference to loca- 
tion, site, environment, construc- 
tion and appointments. 
Those Who Improve are provided with many 
suggestions as to what modem ideas, materials and con- 
veniences to employ in equipping, decorating and fur- 
nishing. 
Those Who Rent in a city, suburbs, country, 
seashore or mountain will be shown how to judge the 
Tequirements of a sanitary location and a substantial 
structure. Post-paid 50 cents 


House Hints Publishing Co., Dept. No. 6 
Philadelphia 








Moth-Proof 
Wardrobe C OuCc h es 


For Living-room, Den, Hall, 
Library and Chamber 
@ The highest degree of Couch comfort, durable service 
and utility for the money. 
@ Moth-proof lining of fragrant Red Cedar. Solid dust- 
proof bottom. Fitted with the Seng patent Top-lift, 
opens without effort or moving from the wall. 


Just the place for storing dresses 












and coats without folding 





@ Send for free booklet ‘‘D,"” showing many handsome 
styles, and we will give you the nan 
will put it in your home at our price. 
risk of damage in transit. 


Jamestown Lounge Company 
World's largest makers of Box Couches 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


1e of local agent who 


Saves trouble and 
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FLOWER 
GARDEN 


We have an especially fine 
lot of all sorts of Hardy 
Herbaceous 


Trees. Je Box Bush for Gar- 
den Edging. se Phlox and 


Send for Catalogue 


Nurseries 


Plants, 
Shrubs and 


a> SF je 


M. M. Dawson. 
Manager 


ain, Mass. 

















In low, damp places, the ground must be 
thoroughly drained, and in a region of sand, the 
sand must be taken out and a layer of clayey, 
heavy soil four inches thick spread evenly on the 
bottom before putting on good soil. The soil must 
be deep, and made rich, either by the addition of 
farmyard manure or commercial fertilizers. 


SOD OR SEED 


As to whether a lawn shall be laid with sod or 
sown with seed, depends upon whether good, clean 
sod can be ciniend 4 hengly. If so, and the lawn 
must be completed at a season of the year when it 
is unfavorable for the germination of seed, then 
sodding is to be recommended. 

If the construction of the lawn can be carried on 
during the spring, so as to be complete by the first 
week in April, or even a week or two later, then seed- 


ing is best. Or if it is begun luri 
time, so as to be comple ted by the middl 
tember, again seeding is the best Some of the best 
lawns are made from seed sown in the fall 

Under no consideration sow cheap g 3 
as they are worse than worthless. In many tests 
of cheap seeds that I have made, says “ Uncle’ 
John Thorp e, more than half has been dead, and 
what bene a was often of the cheapest and poor 
est kinds. All reputable houses put up good mix 
tures, suitable generally for lawns of small extent 


A GOOD MIXTURE 
For lawns of from one-fourth of an acre to those 
of larger size an excellent mixture is as follows 
Equal parts fancy red top, fir Kentucky 
blue grass and English rye to which may 
be added four ounces of white « ed to each 








TAKE THEM DOWN FROM THE HOCKS 


Spring is a dangerous time for furs, for that is when moths, 
dampness and dust are at their worst. Protect your clothing ina 


Piedmont Cedar Chest 


No need to use “* moth-balls" or “‘ camphor trunks ” 

The Piedmont (edar Chest gives as absolute protection from the 
ravages of moths and all injurious insects, as would cold storage, 
which nearly equals in a year the price of a ‘chest. Lasts a lifetime 
and keeps articles sweet, clean, fresh and ready for 1mmediate use. 

he Piedmont, with its delicious, enduring cedar odor, is 
both dust and moth proof. Made in several sizes, of fragrant 
Southern Red Cedar, fitted with handsome trimmings. 
An Ideal Wedding or Birthday Gift 

You run no risk, If not perfectly satisfied 
with the chest, return it in five days at 
our expense and get your money back. 

They are shipped direet from factory to your 
home, freight prepaid. 

Write for booklet ee infor- 
mation and factory prices 


Piedmont Furniture Company 
8 Water St., Statesville, N. C. 














No more 
vengatenl Bills 


Ceilings and Wa 
not only unsanitar 
frequent and expensiy 
cause they crack, leak, dis 
and fall. 


Northrop Steel 
Ceilings and Walls 


cannot crack or fa 

tection against fir wa jirt a 

vermin, last as | 

stands, and never need a 
They wear longer 

and cost much less 

Plaster, Wood, or any 
Sold by 

where. If ing 

—or if repairs are j 

Booklet ** Plaster, Wood 

and Catalog illust 

suitable for every pur 

kind of building 


Northrop, Coburn & Dodze Co. 
42 Cherry St., N. Y. 








ls of the whole 
100 pour ids tot 


be sufficient for 
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he actual quality 


Sow in proportion not 
he acre. One pound of 
about 400 square feet 


¢ the ground must be raked fine. Sow 


ily, rake again, and, where possible, 
hole of the surface. 
ut all desirable to have all lawn surfaces 
rrade. In fact, some, “pone many, lawns 
" unned, so leveled, and so sandpapered as 
10st painful. Where there are undulations 
4g vith the general topography of the prem- 
ull means maintain them, and, wnere pos- 
hasize them or even make them. The 
1adows in early morn and at evening 
umong the greatest delights and enjoy- 
m 1 lawn with undulating surfaces. It 
m borne in mind that this will not inter- 


of the grass surface. 








** BRIAR 
HAND MADE 


ty 


Ossining-on-Hudson 





e make high grade hand made furniture, very dura- 


able and particularly pleasing because of the superior ex- 
cellence of its design and workmanship. Our product is 
vastly superior to the ordinary factory made furniture, and 
we $¢ commissions for supplying furniture to homes, 
country clubs, schools and country basen 

, rk from design or suggestion promptly executed. 


THE CRAFT SETTLEMENT SHOP 


CLIFF ”” 
FURNITURE 





New York 
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DOUBLY 
DELIGHTFUL 








S@NOR the woman 
&% who loves flowers 
and who values a 
clear velvety skin, 
SYLVAN VIOLET 
—The Soap with a Sentiment— 
is doubly a delight. It has 
a delicate, true floral per- 
fume and is a healthful, 
refreshing cleanser. 

Sylvan Toilet Soap is obtain- 
able in the following odors: 





Lilac, Clematis or Helio- 
The box 


Violet, Rose, Carnation, 


trope, at all drug stores. toc the cake. 


of three cakes 25c. 





ARMOUR & COMPANY 
MAKERS of FINE TOILET SOAPS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 

“T don’t see how Bilkins can be so happy on such 


asmall salary!’”’ ‘Simple reason — he lives on it.”’ 
— Detroit Free Press. 


Lady — ‘‘ What is the real difference between an 
apartment, a flat, and{a tenement house?” Jani- 
tor— “In an apartment the ladies don’t have no 
children; in a flat they has one or two. More than 
two makes any house a tenement, mum.” — Judge. 


iF ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
ASUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 


Prepared by 














THE 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized Ze. 
Silk 5¢ 










CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOS 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE Frost Go., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 




















is exemplified in the 
SY-CLO Closet, the 
construction and action 
of which ends at once 
all the subtle dangers of 
disease arising from im- 
proper cleansing; the 
escape of sewer gas; the 
absorption of poison by 
the material of which 
common closets are made 
(iron for instance); and 
the gradual discoloration of those interior 
parts which furnish a prolific breeding- 
ground for millions of death-dealing bacilli. 

The action of the SY-CLO is two-fold. 
Besides the copious flush of water, there 
is an irresistible syphonic action, which, 
like a powerful pump, literally pulls the 
contents through the outlet channel, cleans- 
ing, scouring, polishing as it goes, leaving 
the INSIDE of the pipe as clean and 
smooth as a china bowl. And this is 
a truism because the SY-CLO is solidly 
constructed of china—pure white china— 
without joint or break or rough place 
inside or out to furnish lodgment for dirt 
| or disease germs. 





















The Solution of 
Perfect Sanitation 


Examine your closet; if it is made of 
enameled iron or has just an ordinary flush, 
discard it at the first opportunity for a 
SY-CLO. Your doctor pays the bill. If 
you are building a house or buying one, 
insist on SY-CLO Closets with the trade 
mark name burned in the china. The 
fact that 


TRADE MARE 





— 


— 





Closets cost but little more than other 
closets—that, with ordinary care, they will 
last as long as the house in which they are 
installed, leaves no further excuse for sewer 
sickness. Ask the plumber. A book on 
“Household Health” mailed free if you 
send the name of your plumber. 
Lavatories of every size and design 
made of the same material, and on the 
same principle, as the SY-CLO. 
POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 


|| SY-CLO Note the 
Closet cut deep water 
in half seal, making 
showing the the escape 
interior of gas 
| construction impossible 
| | 
| | 
| || 
= 7 . a 























FIREPLACE 
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elegant. 


In every room 
MANTELS harmonize with the furnishings, are cheerful and 
They are the best ventilators. We will mail you a book of 
=: photographs giving 67 designs. Address, Philadelphia & Boston Face 
Brick Comp any, Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


in the ideal home. 


BRICK 














a Glen Steel Mat tal kes off 
T 





Gien Mfg. Co., 151 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


Also Mfrs. Hartm.a Steel Picket Fence, Hartman Flexible Wire Mats and Hartman Stockade Woven 


Wire Fence, 


The Glen Steel Foldiog | Mat 


Prevents Anyone Tracking a or Snow Into the House. 

One scrape of the foot in any direction acr« 

and snow whi-h cling so tenaciously and resist all ‘the —— n 
t 


all those balls of mud 


attra ti ve, is ea fly « Sooty does not curl up Its w host il cons “a tion a lity will make 
it wear : lifetime. Unexcelled for residences nbd ente rances to > all p blic and 5 buildings. All 
first « lass dealers handle the Glen, if yours don't, write today for catalog and parti ulars. We make 
bar and soda-fountain mats on same principle. 
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OPAL 
Refrigerators 


Ice-cold ! Glass-clean! The combinatior 
nearest thing to perfection in food protectior 
is found only in the OPAL REFI RIGE R ATC )I 
Perfect food protection is equ 
critical food selection. That 
interested—vitally interested—in 
sendit free. It tells you all at 
REFRIGERATOR;; the wonderful! sn 
of which it is made; the simple and 
struction that makes it easy to 
and odorless inside and out 
easily cleanable as a glass bow!. 
All OPAL REFRIGERATORS are! 
out, ice and provision chambers a 
Opal Glass. Will never crack or * cr: 
practically everlasting. Absolutely 
and non-corrosive. Galvanized ice 1 
able for cleaning. Top, base, walls 
sulated with one-inch wall of Cor 
Granite Wool, two courses of insulating 
dead airspace. 25 per cent. saving in ice 
Furnished with either Opa! exterior or « 
for illustrated book and detailed descriptions 
perfect refrigerator in the world. The Bo 


EUREKA REFRIGERATOR CO., Box B, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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at New Orleans with the 














Connecting 


fast trains from Chicago, St. Louis, ¢ if 
and Louisville. The boat service is t W . 
gant, electric-lighted, nineteen-knot 


OCEAN-LINER PRINCE ARTHU R f) 
leaving New Orleans every Wednesday aftern 
arriving at Havana by sunrise Friday morning ] 
Connections from Chicago and St. Louis by t 


a once-a-week steamship train, running direct to the boat side. 





a 


() A.H. HANSON, P. T. M. Chicago S. G. HATCH, G.P. A. 
$333O3-0-B-0-0-608000 SOS] 3S=S5 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


THE HovuseE BEAUTIFUL is s¢ to subscribers 


Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid 


Hars.”” —- Br 





to any part of the United States and Canada ; *to until ordered discontinued. A renewal blank is 
foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, however, sent as a reminder that the .prepaid sub 
$2.50. scription has expired. ’ 
Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless Advertising rates to be had on application. BA 
made by registered letter, or by check, express THE HousE BEAUTIFUL will not be responsible i 
order, or postal order, payable to “ Herbert S. for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, but 7 
Stone.” uses all due caution in their car« 
When a change of address is desired, both the Entered at the Chicago Post-Office as second- les 
old and new address should be given. class matter. ri 
The trade supplied by the American News Com- Copyright 1906, by He srbert S. Ston Trade fea 
pany and its branches. mark registered. Ali rights reserved. x 


HERBERT S. STONE, Republic Building, Chicago = 
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No. 940 Extra Quality White Bebbinet *: 
‘urtain, beautifully made, size 48 in. x 
yards. Priee, delivered by mail or 





xpress, $2.25 the pair. pe 
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and let us show 
ir home with the very 
» Rugs and Furniture. 


Robe ort Keith Furnitare and Carpet Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











DECAUVILLE 


Automobile Company 


LICENSED IMPORTERS UNDER SELDEN PATENT 





Handle Only Cars of Quality 


ee 


C. G. V. English Daimler 
Babcock Electrics and Franklins 
“That Decauville Car” 


¢ y rTP . . 
a arage steele nile tae Supplies of all Kinds 
q ‘ a6 se ciet NC 
and Sales Room end for boo . and Parts 


in the World 


Broadway at 56th Street, N. Y. 
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